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By a Man of the World ; in Bentley’s Miscellany. 


GEORGE THE FOURTH’S APOLOGY FOR HIM- 
SELF.—DEAN CANNON.—CASTLEREAGH.— 
HOLMES THE WHIPPER-IN. 


Whoever can recollect Ryde thirty or forty 
years ago, has in his mind’s eye a very different 
spot from that which now rises in tiers of villa- 
rows from the sea, thronged with the gay, the 
idle, the wealthy, and the valetudinarian. To 
land now upon its imposing pier, and issue from 
it amongst its streets, is something like emerging 
from Hungerford Bridge into the Strand. In a 
certain year that I landed on Ryde pier, neither it 
nor town could pretend to any resemblance of the 
kind. The pier was a long, narrow, shaky pro- 
trusion of planks into the sea, or more often over 
the mud. It rocked in a gale of wind, and threat- 
enened shipwreck. And none, save those actually 
engaged in landing, unless they were hardy prom- 
enaders indeed, ventured so far into the Solent as 
the triple row of ill-supported and ill-joined planks 
might tempt. 

Yet on that pier, at the time in question, paced 
an old gentleman, the last person one would have 
expected to meet in so desolate a place. ‘‘ Can it 
be?’’ thought I. ‘It is surely impossible!’’ The 
person I took him for, was the most recherché at 
the time of the wits of London, the joker of St. 
James’ street, the king of the Alfred, the boon 
companion of Carlton hia, and honored guest 
of the Pavilion. 


What business had he here 
At such a time ? 


Spring had not yet been lost in summer, and the 
London season was in full blow. 

My sable friend, for he was an ecclesiastic, was, 
however, not nitid as usual. There was a loose- 
ness of trousers, and a sloppiness of shoe, that 
savored no longer of St. James’ street. And the 
ravages which snuff had made upon the whiteness 
of a shirt in two days, plainly told how little the 
wearer recked of the society at Ryde, and how 
much he had waned from his wonted self-respect. 
I accosted him after a moment’s hesitation, and, 
however resolved to be churlish and silent, the old 
nature of Dean Cannon broke forth, and he was 
jovial, frank, and brilliant, as he was wont to be. 

A pleasanter companion than Cannon the age 
knew not. A man of universal acquirement, he 
knew everything and every man, was rich in an- 
ecdote, happy in repartee, inexhaustible in spirits. 

is gown sat very loose upon him. But accord- 
ing to the old school of parsons, which eschewed 
neither a joke nor a bottle, Cannon did not dis- 
grace it. Then he had neither the pedantry of 
the scholar, the susceptible vanity of the literary 
man, nor the assuming and enced sight of the 

litician. He was, in fact, a wit without alloy. 

f Cannon was chaplain to the revels of George 

the Fourth, he was still too good for the post, the 
reason, perhaps, why he did not keep it long. 

As the old rickety pier of Ryde emerged upon 
the town, there stood an inn, as I believe there 


still does. But it was then a very small and! villain 
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humblé "place, of a pearance that would rather 
alarm than entice om. Yet here Cannon had 
taken up his abode, counterbalancing the badness 
of the steaks by the freshness of the air, and con- 
tented with the services of a damsel or a waiter in 
clouten shoon, in consideration of the modesty of 
the weekly charge. Cannon spoke well of the 
inn, complimented the landlady to her face, and 
behind her back, and even approved of the port ; 
that was a considerable stretch of complaisance. 
I passed a month in other parts of the island, but 
on my return Cannon was still there, more seedy, 
more sad, and inclined to be acrimonious in his 
recollections even of royalty. Once more, how- 
ever, he brightened up. George the Fourth, in his 
great bounty, learning his difficulties, had sent 
him a hundred pounds. A few similar ro 

thoughts bestowed upon Cannon at an earlier 
period would have saved his pride and his exist- 
ence. At present his respectability was entamé ; 
and that broke the spirit of the gentleman beyond 
the faculty of any number of hundred pounds to 


cure. 

The dean had beguiled his solitude by writing. 
He scribbled. On what was he then ahenall t 
—‘‘ An autobiography of George the Fourth.”— 
Biography, I suppose, you mean.—‘‘ No, no, I 
mean an auto. ‘The monarch was fond of self- 
exculpation, especially when conviviality made 
frankness get the better of dignity. No one, in- 
deed, durst accuse. But the merest word that 
could be twisted into an allusion to the past, was 
so taken in the royal mind. Of nights when all 
the world gave him credit for thoughtless joviality, 
it was even then he saw the writing on the wall. 
And he would abruptly turn to argue and expos- 
tulate with it, just as Scott has represented Crom- 
well entering of a sudden into a wordy apostrophe 
of Charles the First’s picture. It was anything 
but eable to witness. There was nothin; 
possible to say that was not dangerous, althoug 
to be silent was awkward. All I could do was to 
remember, which, indeed, it was difficult to avoid. 
And I have written down these confidences from 
memory.”’ 

Such was Cannon’s account of the manuscript 
which he afterwards gave me to read, with ti 
usual injunctions. I returned them to the author 
with many thanks for his confidence and for the 
amusement they had given. I, too, did as he had 
done. I said nothing, but remembered; and 
shaped my reminiscences at the time in the fol- 
lowing memoir, which is at the reader’s disposal. 


APOLOGY FOR GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


“- le, like fortune, smile upon the young, 
take hie aoe looks for sdemwenndlngy ot joviality 
for frankness, their forwardness for patriotism, 
their dissipation for a duty, their vice for a pecca- 
dillo. Demand, when old, the same indulgence 
from the same people, and you find no longer the 

ood-humored spectator, but the morose and cruel 
judge. Your features and form have lost their 
proportions, a strong prognostic of your being a 
illain. Your wrinkles denote cunning, your pru- 
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dence cold-heartedness, your knowledge of the 
world’s worthlessness aine you be set down as 
an ingrate. Combat care by a generous glass, 
and you are a sot; sun yourself in the ray of 
woman’s friendship, the only one that retains 
warmth as life yo De towards the horizon, and 
straight you are a sensualist. I was a better man 
at fifty than at twenty, yet the world looked to 
me as heroic in the one age, and demoniacal at the 
other. So-much for its justice. 

‘* The duties of life are easy to most men. They 
fit them as a glove. Mine did not fit so well or so 
softly. I was blessed with father, with mother, 
and with wife, each and all of whom were certainly 
the most unlovable personages that even fiction 
could present. It shams rovidence that this 
kingdom should be ruled for half a century by the 
man of the least capacity in it. He selected 
favorites and ministers of congenial nullity. The 
consequence was the failure of every public aim, 
the misgovernment and mismanagement of every 
interest, until it became an axiom with every sen- 
sible man, that government could do no right. 
This may seem an exaggerated opinion. But 
really people were warranted in holding it. Hence, 
the general belief that Pitt was as wrong as his 
predecessors, and that the French war would end 
as disgracefully to us as the American war. Not- 
withstanding this, it was impossible to place one- 
self, even in imagination, on the throne of the 
country, without feeling that the whig party, in 
their opinions, entertained and avowed on all great 
questions, on the American war in the first in- 
stance, and finally upon the French war—it was 
impossible not to own that their efforts and their 
leanings, their prophecies, and, in fact, their ve 
hopes, went against the interests of England, 
denied its greatness, and weakened its or 
It was impossible to be king or regent for a week, 
without seeing that the whigs were not the party 
to carry on the government or the war, unless the 
system was to be abandoned, the return of Euro- 

an alliance and regeneration broken up, and 

gland laid prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. I 
felt this, and acted upon it most reluctantly, but was 
eonvinced that it was the only safe and wise thin 
todo. Events have proved that it was so. Yet 
have been held up for it as a monster of folly, of 
ingratitude, and renegadoism. 

**The most insane accusation is that of being 
false to friendship, as if sovereigns and statesmen 
could ever be friends in the proper acceptation of 
the word. In absolute states, the feeling of power 
on one side, and complete dependence on the other, 
would kill it. In free countries, the statesman 
looks to the public, and appeals to it, that is, 
places one foot on the people and one on the sov- 
ereign’s shoulder, even if he deigns to lean at all 
on monarchical support. Such relative positions 
are incompatible with friendship. There is rivalry, 
diversity of interest, difference of aim, distinction 
of means. One of the great weaknesses of con- 
stitutional government is, indeed, the impossibility 
of friendship or accord between a sovereign who 
thinks for himself and any minister who does the 
same. Make the cleverest man king, and he will 
soon find this out. For the Prince of Wales, when 
regent, to have remained friends with Mr. Grey, 
or the boon companion of Mr. Fox, had he lived, 
was simply impossible. But it is the characteristic 
of the public always to expect impossibilities. 

** Woe be to the man who is obliged to take his 
friends amongst the class of politicians, or that 





secondary class of politicians, courtiers. Such 
people used to be true to one another, when aristo- 
cratic houses and connections were the source of 
influence and the support of claim. But as such 
sources ary in the high temperature of this age, 
on will prove in time, even if their lordships 
pull together, that each will set off upon his own 
account in the chase after office or rank. After 
friendship or politics, come friendship and dissipa- 
tion, a sorry link, and yet a strong one. Friends 
of this kind were to be sought in men, strangers to 
politics. For otherwise ministers would be jealous, 
would imagine plots, backstairs’ influence, and a 
thousand treacheries and intrigues. I never heard 
but one exception—Sheridan. And yet what 
scrapes did he not get me into! Irishmen are in- 
comparably the best companions that one in my 
position could select. They have infinitely more 
animal spirits than the men of any other country ; 
nor are they animal spirits that require to be ex- 
cited or got up. They are like an atmosphere 
about their beaming countenances. I have seen 
Irishmen, who, like northern suns, could shine on 
without the intermission of night. They have a 
secret, certainly, of enjoying life that none others 
have. Cannon says it is always the case in coun- 
tries where life is worth nothing. But, if so, they 
~— to be jolly fellows in Persia and in Turkey, 
and I am told they are a solemn and melancholy 
set of beings. But of Irishmen, as of all men, the 
worldly clever are ambitious, and they forthwith 
think that a king’s cognizance of, or his acquaint- 
ance with them, ought not only to help them up 
the steps of Life’s ladder, but lift them at once, by 
his all-puissance, to the top of it. Besides your 
worldly clever man, there 1s your unworldly and 
highly gifted man, possessed of imagination, genius. 
These you cannot help worldlily, and cannot satisfy 
socially; for their susceptibilities ever rise to a 
pitch above your friendship or your circumspection. 
One was sure in admitting one of these within the 
circle to have his enmity some day or other, and 
with that enmity the certitude of satire and epi- 
m. Kings are accused of preferring block- 
eads to brains, and men of no parts to those who 
have them. But however they may begin by 
setting aside such a rule, it is one of the curses en- 
tailed upon their condition, that such a rule will be 
forced upon them. Genius is an edged tool, with 
which no monarch can play. Despotic sovereigns 
have had intellectual friends and favorites; such 
were Charlemagne and Solyman. But the friends 
of the monarchs, even if discarded, could not turn 
upon them, or become their rivals either in fashion 
or in politics. The greatest curse entailed on my 
successors will be the necessity of surrounding 
themselves with dulness, or putting wit into Coven- 
try, and enthroning the non-entity of courtierdom, 
at the head of the most active and intelligent of 
ublics. 
“ A great accusation, to be avoided by the 
means indicated, is that of not having sufficientl 
and honorably provided by patro for suc 
friends as were ruined by improvidence. But 
there is no way in England of providing for the 
waifs of society, and for men of small pretensions. 
There are places of ten and twenty thousand a 
ear sometimes going a begging. But if the ~~ 
himself wanted a place of two or three h 
a year for a friend, he might go begging for it, and 
not find it. It cost me far less pains to make 
Moira Governor-general of India, than to gst 
Moore the poor clerkship in the Bermudas which 
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ruined him. There are some handsome sinecures 
in the law, the church, and the administration. 
But I never could get at one of them for my 
friends; my ministers divided the spoil, and 
declared themselves offended and insulted, nay, the 
constitution itself violated, if even the sovereign 
inquired about such things. 

**So much for friendship and for friends, political, 
dissipated, convivial, intellectual. It would be 

to illustrate the arguments and excuses b 
reference to the individuals, but that may be le 
to others, if others care for such a subject. It is, 
however, only the educated and better classes that 
inquire into the duties of friendship and their 
dereliction. But how any man, much more a 
great man, treats women and woman-kind, that is 
every-one’s business, from the duke to the coal- 
porter. All have much to think and to say on 
such a subject. With respect to it, every one is a 
self-constituted judge, aah the world itself is a 
huge areopagus of morality on him who sins 
against the laws which unite the sexes. There is 
no more beautiful nor more sacred mystery than 
these laws ; but when a nation permits one of its 
families to be excluded from the only condition 
under which these laws can be enforced, they can- 
not sanction the rigorous experiment of condemna- 
tion or penalty. The statute decrees that no prince 
could marry without the consent of the king. The 
king used the statute as a scourge for his emily. 
He grudged them the money for an establishment. 
How was a prince, surrounded with English beauty 
and fascination, to fall in love with matrimony in 
the abstract, and consent, like George the Third, 
to order a German bride, as he might order a bed- 

st, the best that could be got ; and then fall into 

ove and regular domesticity with her? Because 

the prince of the next generation was not of the 
same temperament, or was not bred in the same 
seclusion, and because he could not do as his 
father has done, malignity has distorted his whole 
conduct into the demoniac, instead of leaving it 
natural as it was, and most unfortunate. 

‘« First of all, it is said, that the prince married, 
and consented to be married, solely that his debts 
might be paid. Was there then no desire, so natu- 
ral to a man in his position, to have legitimate 
heirs, even if he were supposed incapable of 
desiring an amiable and virtuous wife? The 
accusation is nothing less than that the prince, in 
league with other women of his circle, consented 
to have the Princess of Brunswick brought over 
and married to him, solely in order to have his 
debts paid ; and that he before had determined to 
quarrel with and discard her, in order to enjoy old 
amours. If such a story were concocted and put 
forth in the pages of a fictitious novel, would not 
common sense reject it as impossible and absurd? 
Is it not more natural and more a to su 
pose, that the prince had made up his resolve, for 
the duties as well as the pleasures and advantages 
of matrimony? Thus compelled to espouse what 
he had never seen or known, he was still, as a 
gentleman and a man of honor, prepared to recip- 
rocate- every generous, every loving, and every 
delicate sentiment. Is it not ible that he 
—_ have been disappointed? Can any one 
fathom the mystery of those several causes of 
attraction and repulsion, by which men and women 
draw together, like the magnet and the steel, or 
repel each other by the same electricagency!? Yet 
it is in these very matters, of which no one can be 
judge, that every one isely is determined to be 
a judge. With all this, it is a glorious character- 
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istic of the English people—their readiness to take 
@ woman’s part. na} could never have 
reigned as-Emperor in England, did he respect 
ever so much its constitution, after his divorce of 
Josephine. The English would have pardoned 
him anything, rather than that. 

‘* On the other hand, with their great generosity 
and consideration for the sex, there is one great 
coarseness in the English mind ; and this is, that 
they will never consent to look upon woman in any 
other light than as wife or parameur. The idea 
of friendship they will not tolerate. Let a man 
and a woman have arrived at any degree of age, 
corpulence, infirmity of body or of mind, there is 
crime in the acquaintanceship and connexion. 
Yet how often are the powers and fascinations 
of woman exercised without sexual subjugation ! 
Who ever reigned more completely than Queen 
Caroline over George the Second? Tn the history 
of the Turkish Sultans, the women who have exer- 
cised most power, did so as mothers, and as dis- 
carded sultanas, rather than as sultanas in. full 
power. The love and respect of man for woman is 
perhaps greatest when sexual sentiments are com- 
pletely set aside. And yet the public would no 
more allow George the Fourth to have a female 
friend, than political circumstances and other 
causes would allow him to have a male one. He, 
the king, was the Paria, denied every privilege, 
every pleasure, every justice.”’ 

Such are my brief reminiscences of my clerical 
and convivial friend’s Memoirs. Having chronicled 
which I proceed with my own. 

What a miserable end was Lord Castlereagh’s ! 
and from a cause which certainly was the most re- 
mote from his nature and habits. He was of acold 
temperament, the true one for politicians. For 
naturalists, in their great division of animals into 
the cold-blooded and hot-blooded, ought to have 
left an intermediate space for politicians. He had 
been blind to all the blandishments of Vienna, nor- 
could he understand such weaknesses as those of * 
Gentz, which his brother, Lord Londonderry, has : 
so feelingly but somewhat exaggeratedly depicted. . 
His lordship had hitherto passed through life, like - 
his friend Pitt, unstained with even the soupren of 
an amorous intrigue. If he had indulged in any, . 
they were of a low, obscure, and ephemeral kind. 
Whether it sprang out of one of them, or whether 
it sprang out of nothing, it appears that in the 
zenith of his political career, he was assailed by 
the threat of vile accusations of the vilest crime, 
got up without the shadow of either proof or prob- 
ability, but still boldly urged by a gang of 
ruffians, male and female, who made sueh accusa- 
tions their profession. The natural mode or set- 
ting so vile and false an accusation at defiance, 
and either prosecuting the offender, or waiting 
tranquilly to repel the slander, was open to any 
man save the Marquis of Londonderry. He was- 
the most unpopular man in the country. The 
mob, nay, the people would at that time have 

asped at the slightest shadow ofa calumny against 

im, and the hatred borne to him would have pre- 
vented just credit being paid to his declaration. 
His lordship saw, therefore, that whatever course 
he took, political hostility would make the most of 
it, and overwhelm him with obloquy and with tor- 
ture. The thought preyed on an already overworked 
mind, and produced a nervous izmitability, that.- 
rendered him impatient of repose, and finally of ex- 
istence. He visited the prince in one of his parox-.. 
ysms, and spoke wildly. The matter-of-fact duke - 
did not know what to make of his. Though, had. 
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he consulted such a friend, he might have obtained 
courageous counsel and relief. He — keep- 
ing his cancer torture in his heart, where it gnawed 
and gnawed, till it forced the unfortunate statesman 
to turn a knife against his own throat. 

Englishmen were really at a discount in those 
days in the way of fitness for official place. Lord 
Melville filled every cranny with Scotchmen. Lord 
Castlereagh, though English, had preferred the 
Trish, as far more available instruments. When it 
is considered that the Wellesleys were Irish, 
Canning ditto, it must be thought the sister king- 
dom recompensed itself fully for allowing English- 
men to be their chancellors and to fill the episcopal 
seats. Even Castlereagh’s whipper-in was an 
Irishman. And certainly never was there such a 
whipper-in before or since as Billy Holmes. He 
once made two dead men vote in a division of the 
House of Commons. How he did it, I have heard 
-him tell, and did perfectly comprehend at the time ; 
but the legerdemain has escaped my recollection ; 
and in truth for any other person than Billy him- 
self to tell the story would be sacrilege. 

Master Holmes entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
some year of the last century, years that were far 
more jovial than their fellows of the present centu- 
ry. Students used to scale walls, beat the watch, 
get hauled before magistrates first, and then com- 
pound with their own proctor. Temperance socie- 
ties formed the exception, not the rule, and Holmes 
did not belong to them, whether they were the one 
or theother. It happened that, at a certain festival, 
held by students at the room of one of the party, 
fierce rivalry seized the guests upon a topic or frailty 
toocommon. This was, who should drink the most, 
and with most impunity. To whatever extravagance 
of potations some proceeded, or offered to proceed, 
Holmes out-topped them, by offering, for some con- 
sideration, in the shape of a bet, to swallow half a 

+ pint of raw whiskey over and above what he had 
: already imbibed. His bet was taken; and was no 
sooner taken than ¢he fiery draught was poured 
‘forth, and quaffed by the young » aero The 
- feat had not been long accomplished when its effects 
» manifested themselves upon poor Holmes. No 
+ cou! or self-possession could resist them, and he 
. fell prostrate. Whatever the momentary exulta- 
. tion of the offerer of the bet, it was soon changed 
+ to.alarm for the fate of the toper. Surgical aid was 
. Called in ; and these competent authorities declared 
: that the only hope of preserving life in the patient 
; was to keep himawake. A deep slumber, it was 
caiemmmanl, would probably end in his extinction. 
.All the resources of art and ingenuity were there- 
- fore.applied to Holmes’ body to prevent the spirit 
-from having its full effect as an opiate. He was 
cuffed and pulled, shaken and pinched. Trumpets 
were:blown, and unheeded ; and at last hot irons 
were: had recourse to, and applied to those parts of 
the body which promised the least dangerous results 
of such an application. The calves of his legs were 
treated as horses’ fetlocks are at times, and seared by 
fire—the oddest initiation for a politician and a leg- 
islator, or for a driver of legislators, that a constitu- 
tional writer, however fabulous, could imagine. 

. These precautions were successful. They recalled 
Billy Holmes’ spirit from the place to which he 
had well-nigh sent it. ‘They saved his life, but did 
not preserve equally intact his university reputa- 
tion. ‘The story got wind, attracted the attention 
of the college authorities, who thought it a good 
and grave opportunity for making an example: 
such. excesses were too common, and the brawls 
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which proceeded from them incessant. Billy. 
therefore, like other great men, was expelled the 
university. Whether the church lost a bishop, 
the law a dignitary, or medicine a great authority 
or operator, story does not say, nor probably the 
hero of the story know. At all events, Holmes 
— the — dust off his feet, and set him- 
self to a to the only portals to employment in 
Treland TP the time, ad the pe ay fami- 
+ — or another obtained access to 
the Knoxes, great landlords, great politicians, t 
Orangemen, and Tories. After lee dnetkent 
delays, many pane and almost as many disap- 
pointments, Holmes was appointed secretary to a 
general of the name, who oa consented to take 
some West India command. 

Holmes embarked at Portsmouth with the gen- 
eral in his capacity of secretary, and no doubt 
made himself forthwith comfortable and useful. It 
happened, however, that, as the ship was creeping 
along the coast toward Falmouth, the general dis- 
covered that he had forgotten a writing-desk, con- 
taining very important papers. He could not go 
without these papers. ‘Ihe general, therefore, 
caused Holmes to be put-on shore at Weymouth, 
with orders to post to London, recover the desired 
box, and then post with it down to Falmouth, at 
which the vessel was to wait. Nothing could have 
been more easy in these railway times ; but in the 
days of posting, even with post-horses and of stage- 
coaches, time and the road were not so manageable. 
Holmes used every activity, got to London, pos- 
sessed himself of the box, hurried to Falmouth, and 
looked to occupy again his secretary’s berth. But 
he was too late: the wind had arisen fresh and 
fair, and so promising, that the captain would not 
wait for even a general’s exigencies ; and, after 
glancing at Falmouth, not putting into it, set all 
sail for the West Indies. Billy nee thus re- 
mained behind with the box of his patron’s papers, 
anxious for his place, and resolved to pursue it and 
the general by the first vessel. He was not long in 
finding one, and embarking ; and he hoped to greet 
General Knox at Jamaica with the presence of his 
lost secretary and lost box of papers. 

Billy Holmes, in good time and in good luck, as 
he ever was, arrived at Jamaica; but General Knox 
had not arrived there ; and he seemed in no hurry 
to arrive, to the perplexity of his secretary, whom 
some strange fate always prevented from entering 
upon his function. At last the news came that 
the vessel, which carried the general and all his 
suite, except his secretary, had gone to the bottom 
of the ocean, every soul on board perishing. What 
luck it was for Billy, that the general had forgotten 
his writing-desk, and that he had been late in 
hurrying back with it ! 

Holmes was a man of business and activity. He 
did something more than merely bring back what 
had been entrusted to him ; but proceeding to the 
island, which was to have been the seat of the 
general’s government, he gathered up all the valu- 
ables that had been already procured and sent out, 
brought home what was worth bringing, and dis- 

of the remainder. In short, without waiting 
The 
family were grateful, and Holmes was recommended 
to Lord Castlereagh. By the political chieftain he 
was employed in a great many tasks, and-sent on 
a great many errands. But he was not a penman 
or a bookman—a bad clerk; but if he got employ 
as a man of the world, to deal-with men and with 
the world, that was the place for Holmes. Such 
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tastes and qualities are highly estimated and most 
available, but then the candidate must be of a 
higher and more independent e of life than 
was Billy Holmes. His genius, however, supplied 
these deficiencies, for Billy one morning married 
a lady of rank. Lord Castlereagh forthwith thrust 
him into Parliament ; nor had he been a session in 
it, ere he had acquired all the personal knowledge, 
skill, and aptitude necessary for the mysterious 
and confidential post of ministerial whipper-in. 
The whippers-in of the present day dine in clubs, 
and send missions to get their flock together. In 
Billy’s day, voters were not to be had in readiness ; 
they had to be dined and drilled. Billy had a 
good home in Grafton house, and a batterte de cui- 
sine, chiefly for the purpose of dining the idle, the 
pe and the refractory. And a more suc- 
cessful or more cunning Amphyctryon, in his way, 
never certainly bribed a member of Parliament with 
a bottle. 

As a mere proof, no doubt, of the desire of for- 
tune to lavish rewards upon so deserving a writer, 
Holmes at this time obtained a large prize in the 
lottery. Government, he thought, did not fully 
recognize his services. So he went to his patron, 
Lord Castlereagh, and said that he must have a 
place, a sinecure, a something for the future. The 
minister said there was nothing vacant, or likely 
to be. ‘*Oh,”’ rejoined Billy, ‘you may allow 
_ an ingenious man like me to make a place for him- 
self.”’ ‘‘ Byall means.” Billy Holmes forthwith 
invinted the place of Treasurer of the Ordnance, in 
which he installed himself, and on vacating which 
he had no doubt a good retiring pension. 

Peace be with Billy Holmes’ manes! He was 
a rare fellow, more rich in political resources than 
Lyndhurst. He could save a party, when any other 
whipper-in would have called off the dogs and 
given up the hunt. He knew man and his nature 
better than, or as well as, Sir Robert Walpole did. 
And Ais memoirs, had he, or has he, left any, 
would be the most instructive and not the least 
witty of the time. 





From the North British Review. 
The Human Body and its Connexion with Man, il- 
lustrated by the Principal Organs. By James 
Joun Gartu Witkinson. London, 1851. 


Ir is impossible to over-estimate the effects of 
the diffusion of the facts and laws of modern 
science among a people. A nation cognizant, in 
ever so general and even vague a manner, of the 
magnitudes, distances, and revolutions of Astrono- 
my, stands in a point of view, in relation to almost 
all the other subjects of human interest, wholly 
different from what can have been occupied by the 
old races of Egypt or India, of Greece or Rome, and 
even by the Old Testament Hebrews, or the Chris- 
tians of ante-Copernican centuries. The influence of 
physiological and chemical public instruction has 
also quite altered the general view of man and man’s 
position, and that all the more because these 
sciences come so near (or seem to come s0 near) 
the very marrow of questions the most ancient and 
also the most important to the race. These, and 
all similar influences, can in themselves be only, 
good, else God would never have summoned us to 
the task of investigation, nor rewarded our labors 
with success. But in man’s glorious yet awful 

om, no good thing comes to him without its 
ible evil, and no new light arises on him but 
it casts a shadow on his seth. His hour of pros- 
perity is ever his hour of danger, and there is no 
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day so clear around him but he needs to take heed 
lest, when he thinks he stands on sunny heights, 
he fall deeper in darkness than he was before. 
Astronomy is uplifting ; but has it not often cast 
its authors and their brethren into saddening doubts 
concerning the spiritual dignity of man, the mere 
arasite (as it would seem at first sight after the 
Saline spectacle of the heavens) of an insignifi- 
cant planetary globule among countless myriads 
of suns, with their myriad myriads of seconda 
orbst Chemistry and physiology are subtle, an 
they teem with truths as homely and useful as they 
are startling and wonderful ; but have they not, on 
the whole, materialized our conceptions of the 
destiny of Him who is at once their inventor and 
their noblest object of study, even where they have 
not congealed us into machinery and stricken the 
Sun of Righteousness out of our sky! And, alas! 
have Paley and his followers, including even 
Chalmers himself, done much to arrest this down- 
ward spirit after all? Or, if they have held it 
somewhat in check, have they really succeeded in 
uickening our material triumphs with the interior 
life of humanity, so as to ease us of the burden of 
the trophies we have won by enabling us to 
them onward with manly step, erected head and 
sportive grace, as becomes the heirs of immortali- 
ty? Doubtless many devout and right Christian 
men have made discoveries in nature, and many 
have written glowing books for the national instruc- 
tion in the ways of nature; but, so far as our 
reading has yet extended, their Science and their 
Religion are separable things ; put together, not 
fused into one ; a body and a soul, not body-and- 
soul united. In short, we are forced to say that, 
though science has often been christened, and that 
with much pomp and unction, it has not yet been 
christianed, (most certainly it has not been chris- 
tianized for the general mind of Great Britain)— 
which is just to say that it has not been humanized, 
Yet, strange to say, it is precisely the human in- 
terest attaching to stars and atoms that renders 
Astronomy and Chentistry attractive to the gen- 
eral mind. Technicalities are only for the techni- 
cal, and even in them the human interest is the 
main thing, when the last analysis is made. But 
with the rest of us, the human interest is the all- 
in-all, and therefore we are ready to be taught. 

Mr. Wilkinson is deeply impressed with the 
feeling of this great want. The very title of his 
book proclaims it. The human body and its con- 
nexion with man! The great professor of Anatomy 
must at once conclude the man insane ; yet he is not 
mad, most noble Festus. He only believes and as- 
suredly knows that the human body is not man at 
all, that man (not has but) is a living soul, and 
that he (not is but) has an anatomical body. These 
things he believes, not only in church of a Sunday, 
or in the society of simple people of an evening, or 
with a patient and his weeping friends at a death- 
bed, but habitually, scientifically, and also practi- 
cally in the chamber of sickness which is not unto 
death. The knowing belief of it never leaves him, 
if we may judge from the unvarying tenor of this 
singular work, which we cannot pass without in-- 
troducing it to the notice of our readers. 

It is necessary to premise that, although the 
work purports to be a popular treatise, and is 
strictly such in its manner of procedure, ‘it is 
cmmedy popular in the customary sense of that 
adjective. Old yet new in its essence or pervading 
spirit, new and often startling in many of its de- 
velopments, and big with a thousand suggestions, 
it is very difficult reading to the unaccustomed 
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mind. It is thoughtful, far-reaching, profound, 
and occasionally dificult. It has no affinity to the 
books of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Those who have confined their phys- 
iological reading to such works as Dr. Combe’s, 
for example, can form no conception of the nature 
of it until they have read it, and even then they 
must read it again, and perhaps again. In coun- 
terbalance of this difficulty (a difficulty altogether 
preceeding from the depth and width of the author’s 
views) it is nobly written ; and, even if only for 
its poetic enthusiasm and beauty of style, it is a 
memorable piece of work. In these circumstances 
of its character, and also because it is an unmis- 
takably original production, it stands not a little 
in need of something like an introduction to the 
vast majority of the Christian public—which we 
accord it very heartily to our particular circle. It 
is necessary, however, to accompany such an in- 
troduction with some words of explanation and 
comment, which will, perhaps, facilitate the studies 
of those who may be induced to procure the book 
itself, while they may convey some dim notion of 
its bearings to those who cannot. 


‘‘Throughout the following pages,’’ says Mr. 
Wilkinson, in a preface, which is as frank as it is 
quaint, ‘‘ we have taken for granted the divinit 
of Christ, and the truth of Christianity, and, wit! 
this tacit assumption, we have endeavored to cor- 
rect the whole of our general views.’’ Maintain- 
ing that the atheist and even the universal sceptic 
do an essentially similar thing, he openly subsumes 
Christ as a hypothesis capable of solving the inter- 
twisted facts of life, never finds the hypothesis fail 
to answer to the facts, and therefore concludes that 
no man has a right to gainsay his hypothetical 
starting-point. ‘* By pursuing this method, we 
haye convinced ourselves that our Lord is written 
down in the pages of nature herself, as the truth 
of her whole creation.”’ In addition to this pro- 
fession of an unrefining faith in Christ, we learn 
that he cannot altogether take up with either of 
** those two little parties, who think that they are 
the only two, the contenders for the principle of 
authority on the one side, and for that of reason- 
ing on the other.”” Like the greater proportion of 
British Christians, he takes ‘‘ some silver and gold 
from both ;”’ and like himself, we presume, he re- 
solves to ‘* choose the party of science, as that to 
which the Lord of science is about to commit the 
kingdoms of the earth,’’—a style of expression 
which betrays what the body of the book makes 
clear enough, namely, that he is an enthusiastic 
student of Swedenborg. In fact, this remarkable 
writer has translated several of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific works into admirable English, a service for 
which all studious men must thank him, even while 
repudiating the illuminated Swede as the hiero- 
phant of a sect. Be the — details of his 
church-creed what they may, however, his doctrine 
of natural theology is nobly put :— 


If Christ, (he exclaims,) be the God of the 
Christian, then natural Christology is the only theol- 
ogy of this kind which is possible in a Christian 
We feel it necessary to insist upon 
this, because even those who accept Christ’s Godhead 
strangely pass him by, when they are attempting to 
trace up all nature to their God. The consequence 
is, that it is only the truths of mere development and 
creation that occur in the sciences, and not those of 
love and redemption ; whence moral and spiritual life 
is banished from the book of nature. 
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He has, therefore, no sympathy with a posteriori 
arguments for the existence of a divine artificer :— 

The proof that nature is full of Deity lies in its 
power, when rightly seen, to soften the heart and 
moisten the eyes of the unbelieving world, and, with- 
out a controversy, to send the scoffer to his knees. 

Such are the prefatory central beliefs of this out- 
spoken man of science. There is no mistaking his 
meaning, at least; which is as rare as it is satis- 
factory, among the secular authors of this century. 
It only remains to be said, that in philosophy he 
abhors materialism, detecting and exposing it even 
when it does not wear that name ; that he rejects 
idealism as a system of pretentious inanities ; and 
that he covets the honors and satisfaction of that 
inexorable realism, which he believes to proceed 
from God in Christ. The reader will now under- 
stand something of the sort of man and the thinker 
who offers him this discourse on the body of man ; 
and he cannot but feel that, without pronouncing 
upon his preliminary creed, such an author must 
write a strange new book on such a subject, if (un- 
like all epee Christian anatomists) he remain 
true to his central ideas. 

Although mainly and essentially an affirmative 
treatise, this work delivers certain stout protests 
against the tendency of more than one prevalent 
mode of studying physiology. For instance, the 
ultra-physical views of the organic chemists, as 
they call themselves, are condemned with infinite 
zest ; as also the microscopical ways of the struc- 
tural physiologists. It is curious that the chemists 
will heartily agree with our author in his denuncia- 
tion of the cell-germinal doctrines, while the struc- 
turists will join issue with him against the an- 
alysts ; but the best of both parties are pretty sure 
to feel a strong distaste for the contemptuous rail- 
lery with which he treats those whom he impugns. 
The results of the Liebigs are represented as cer- 
tainly true—‘ if not for the physiologist, at least 
for the candlemakers.’”’ And as for. the micro- 
scopical revelations of structure, ‘‘ the Manchester 
manufacturers would do well to dress out the 
ladies of this generation in the spoils of the colors 
and forms of these brilliant creatures,’’ for ‘‘ there 
should be something new as well as charming in 
a mantilla on the back of a professor's wife glorious 
with mimic cell-germs.”’ There is, undoubtedly, 
some ground for such assaults, but the manner of 
them betrays an undervaluation of the real dis- 
coveries of the investigators assailed. Let us 
pause a little over the relations of chemistry to 
4 nee science. 

t is some sixty years since the Lavoisierian defi- 
nition of a chemical element gained a fair and 
sure footing in the world of scientific thought. An 
element is just a body which analysis has at any 
i given time failed to decompose into simpler sub- 
stances. No known force has yet extracted any- 
| thing from gold but gold, or sulphur but sulphur, 
| and sulphur and gold are therefore to be considered 
‘(always provisionally) as elementary or simple 
|forms of matter. Potash was an element in the 
| hands of Lavoisier, because he could not prove it 
to be compound, although he surmised as much ; 
but it became a compound as soon as Davy re- 
solved it, by a cunning device, into oxygen and 

tassium, the former being an element known to 

avoisier, the latter a new element thus discov- 
ered by the British chemist. Sulphur will cease 
to be an element, if any one ever prove strong 
enough to break it up into two or more factors ; 
for no substance yet within the reach of man is 
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itively known to be really elementary, although 
pase aeies have not ae ee eas that 
there must be at least two true elements in nature, 
else there could be no compound bodies there either. 
It is, therefore, the main business of the chemist 

roper to endeavor the decomposition of every 
Body he can lay his hands upon. Proceeding in 
obedience to this acknowledged instinct of the sci- 
ence, nothing has been sacred from his eager grasp. 
Everything is put to the torture, with a view to 
its secret composition in particular, and in the 

neral hope of eventually discovering out of how 
ew simple principles the world, with all its over- 
whelming variety of material forms, is built up. 
But there are (as yet) more than half a hundred 
substances impregnable to analysis, and they are 
therefore chronicled as elements in the mean time. 
In fact, every few years there is discovered a new 
one, so that there may well be a hundred simple 
bodies before the end of the century. As it is, 
there are five elementary gases, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, fluorine, and chlorine ; two simple liq- 
uids, bromine and quicksilver; and some fift 
undecomposed solids, carbon, boron, silicon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, silenium, tellurium, and the 
metals. Al these so-called first principles of mat- 
ter are extracted from the unorganized or min- 
eral world around us, and it is curious to observe 
that the tendency of present progress is not to 
make the list of elements smaller and smaller, 
but quite the reverse. In short, the obvious 
probability is, that if the chemist could go deeper 
into the surface of the earth in quest of new rocks 
and mineral veins, or transgress the limits of the 
air, and pass to Jupiter or Mars, this sort of ele- 
ments (namely, bodies which his present instru- 
mentation cannot decompose) would become innu- 
merable by either tens or hundreds. 

There is another and a higher task, however, 
close at hand. Dead plants and animals must be 
analyzed in their turn, All sorts of ——_ 
products and exuvize, and excrements and the 
corpses of organized nature, are therefore macer- 
ated, decocted, distilled, and submitted to the last 
analysis. But they yield no new element, being 
just made of the common dust of the ground! 
Some fourteen or fifteen of the old mineral ele- 
ments are all they contain; four of them in a 
more notable proportion (by a great way) than 
the other ten or eleven—hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 

n and carbon, three gases and one solid. So 

ge and prominent a place in the chemistry of 
dead bodies is occupied by these three soft airs and 
that one hardest of matters (airs and the diamond !), 
that Stockhardt, a recent systematic writer, class- 
ifies them under the title of organogens. ‘There 
seems to be an impression that they are the essen- 
tial elements of matter that has been organized ; 
and that the other ingredients, such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine and iron, are only of sec- 
ondary importance. It is very striking to find 
that water and common air contain the four chief 
constituents of plants, animals and the body of man, 
common air containing carbonic acid (or carbon 
dissolved in oxygen) as well as ammonia, which 
is composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. Out of 


water and common air the vegetable world builds | 


its thousand living forms. These forms, once dead, 
contain cheese, fibrin and albumen, of the very 
same composition as the albumen, fibrin and 
cheese of dead animals, to say nothing of starch, 
and sugar, and oil, and a hundred other less im- 
portant principles. Vegetable and animal fibrin 
are mainly composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 


| 
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and nitrogen. S and starch are composed of 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen ; in other words, of 
pure coal and water. The compounds, the tran- 
sitions, the analogies, the transformations of what 
has been called organic chemistry, are as won- 
derful and instructive as they are multitudinous, 
What has been called organic chemistry—for, 
after all, it is nothing but a name, and a wrong one, 
There is no such science ; it is only the chemis- 
try of exorganic forms, of substances that have 
been living, but are now dead, of the mere refuse 
and remains of organization. The composition 
of those favored substances from which the vege- 
table world weaves its tissues is known—water, 
carbonic acid, ammonia—the last of these being a 
product of the spontaneous decomposition of dead 
_— and a and all of them (taken = 
ether) containing hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen an 
cain the four >be tt of the elemental list. 
The composition of the proximate principles, (such 
as vegetable fibrin, cheese and albumen, sugar and 
oil,) which are extractable by easy processes from 
dead plants, on the other hand, is also known. 


But the composition of the truly living tissues of 


vegetable forms neither is nor can known, 
a the moment chemistry puts her fin; 
on them. She can trace the organogens into the 
living plant and out of it, but not in it. What 
may be the mode of arrangement of these organ- 
ogens, or of their possible ingredients in matter 
which is genuinely alive, chemistry can never 
know. The living frame even of a mushroom is 
enchanted and sacred ground, where the 
chemist can only take the shoes off his feet, and 
confess the sanctity of life. 

All this is to be said with still more emphasis 
of animal figures, for it is not always easy to dis- 
criminate between what is exuvial and what is 
really alive ina plant. But the ox and the wether 
crop the = of the field, thereby sustaining an 
incalculably more vivid life than what they de- 
stroy, and when they die their bodies yield fibrin, 
cheese and albumen of precisely similar composi- 
tion to those of the plants they have killed and fed 
upon. Man himself supplies the wants of his 
body from either the roots, fruits and seeds of the 
earth, or from the dead remains of the animal 
kingdom; unless, indeed, when he draws his 
sustenance from an ingenious and culinary mix- 
ture of both vegetable and animal remains, as 
is the case among the minority in these temperate 
latitudes. In this capital instance also the chemist 
can follow the organogens into the thrilling organ- 
ism—the food with its understood composition 
into the mouth and digestive viscera, the air into 
the lungs, and water to every pore ; but he cannot 
pass a step beyond the threshold. He can but 
await the hour of death, and then submit what 
was the body of a brother to his fiery taxis. He 
may take a dead muscle and get fibrin out of it, a 
dead brain and find albumen, and then resolve his 
albumen and fibrin into their common elements, 
but he shall never analyze either a muscle or a 
brain. 

There is even a gulf between those compounds, 
into which the ‘constituents of a living creature 
fall on dissolution, and all the ordinary compounds 
of chemistry ; the very ruins of life are as inim- 
itable, as they are sacred in their origin. After 
all, it is in vain that the chemist assures the world 
how sugar is nothing but a compound of carbon 
and water, so long as he cannot make a icle 
of sugar out of water and carbon. And, if this is 
to be said of sugar, which is almost half-way down 
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from the mount of life to the general plain of 
mineral existence, it must be affirmed with loud 
rotest concerning what are called the plastic 
ients of the dead, fibrin and the rest. In 
brief, we do not, certainly, know the composition 
even of exorganic products ;—we only know that, 
when submitted to particular processes of analysis, 
they yield the organogens in such and such pro- 
portions. It is a beautiful science, this of exor- 
ganic chemistry, (for we cannot consent to call it 
organic,) but it is only analytical; it is not 
eng pe at all. It can only take its things 
own, it cannot put them up again. The inor- 
ic chemist resolves water into oxygen and 
ydrogen, but he also unites hydrogen and oxygen 
again, thereby reproducing water ; whereas, the 
exorganic chemist cannot make a particle of oil, 
or alcohol, ‘or cheese, or flesh, although he is able 
to destroy them and read off the carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen they yield, and must there- 
fore have contained in some sense or other. Even 
exorganic chemistry is only a half-opened book, 
while organic chemistry, proper, is a volume 
never to opened atall. There it gleams ever 
before us, beautiful, assuredly full of more than 
oriental marvels, but clasped with living adamant, 
ed by a flaming sword, not to be approached. 
t is surely nothing less than a ceaseless memo- 
rial, that there are things which the very nature 
of them inexorably hides from the unready eye of 
man, so lon 
disembodied soul can ever pursue the study of 
the chemistry of life. Yet everything that exists 
is for study, and this surpassing sphere must have 


its surpassing students in reserve ; when some | 
fond Liebig or Miilder might well argue the con- | for the 


fident hope of a future state, as different from the 
future state belonging to their present doctrine, as 
heaven from earth. 

In the mean time, it is to be most thankfully 


acknowledged, that the results of the so-called |i 


organic chemistry of the day are full of importance 
beauty; and that neither for ‘‘ the candle- 
maker” nor the speculator, but for the practical 
student of the sciences of nature. It is an im- 
mense affair to know precisely what mineral com- 
ands and elements the vegetable world takes tu 
itself, spins into such a strange variety of unan- 
alyzable shapes, and quickens with life. It is no 
less interesting to observe the proximate principles 
composing the excrements and exuvite of these 
curious creatures, and then to discover the propor- 
tions in which the organogens can be extracted 
from those inimitable proximates. In one word, the 
tracing of the common chemical elements into the 
living a followed by the exact recovery of them 
after 
they are multifarious and mutually related, is 
knowledge of the most engaging and valuable na- 
ture. It is still more desirable, of course, to be 
apprized of the precise analytical (if not syntheti- 
composition of the food thus prepared for the 
i gdom, its exact relations to that of 
animal remains, if not of animals themselves, the 
nature of the processes of expiration and inspira- 
tion in 80 far as these are pare | the manner 
of action of the properly chemical poisons, and so 
forth a thousand details. In brief, there 
is no domain of physical science more positive and 
instructive, or even more wonderful, than the exor- 
ganic chemistry of the present school, notwith- 
standing the inevitable but too often forgotten fact, 
that it is only the chemistry of the lifeless and the 


as he is in the flesh; for none but a 
| pounds can be not only decom 
| pounded again by the hand of skill. 


eath, and that in combinations as unique as | 
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dead ;—the lifeless food of plants, the organogens 
with the secondary i ients of these living 
fabrics, and the dead proximate principles (fibrin 
and the rest) of both plants and animals. It 
has already vastly extended the boundaries of 
chemistry, if not of physiology ; and it is likely to 
lead, in the long run, to ideas which may be in- 
valuable (were they only negative) in the future 
study of physiology itself. It appears to us, in 
fact, that the only thing wanted to steady the 
perilous tread of the would-be organic chemistry is 
the ever-present recognition of the fact, that there 
is no evidence yet forthcoming of the existence of 
carbon and its companions (as such) in even dead 
flesh and blood, much less in ‘‘ the blood which is 
the life,”” and the muscle which leaps under the 
rick of pain or moves obedient to the will. And 
if it be in the very highest degree probable, though 
neither proved, nor easily conceived to be capable 
of being proved, that living creatures use carbon 
and the rest (just as they are) for its purposes, it is 
certainly neither susceptible of proof, nor a 
that they are arranged into particles of fibrin and 
so forth in the live body. No sooner does that 
cease to be alive than it falls down into masses of 
fibrin jelly, and their likes ; exposed to moisture 
and air, se in their turn tn fall down into 
still less organoid compounds; and at last the 
whole affair falls down into water, carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and other common bodies, lapsing back 
into the bosom of ordinary nature, where com- 
d, but com- 
That is all 
| that can be said, and then the circle is complete. 
The structural physiologists agree with all this, 
co never given in to the views of the 
jultra-chemical school. Even the thoughtful exor- 
ganic chemist will allow the halfness of the con- 
quests he has yet made; that he can take down 
everything and put up nothing ; and that the liv- 








ing particle is forever beyond his grasp. Mr. 
Wilkinson, too, is likely quite prepared to grant 
all the importance we claim for the analytical 
labors of the chemist, although his strong feeling 
of their irrelevancy to his own inquiries has 
tempted him to speak with light scorn of the deal- 
ers in carbon and chemical formulz. The truth 
seems just to be, that each school overvalues its 
own point of view, and underrates the positions of 
the others. It is the old story; men are frag- 
ments; may man yet prove a whole! In the 
mean time, the wise student will travel from 
school to school, like the old scholars, and await 
the development of a mariy-sided doctrine. In the 
rosecution of such a course of study, being, in all 
ikelihood, more or less familiar with the ways of 
both the chemical and the structural physiologists, 
he cannot well do better than bestow a serious 
perusal on the volume now under notice. It will 
probably increase his temptation to do so to be 
told that it may (with all respect for the striking 
originality of its author) be regarded as the Swe- 
denborgian text-book on the subject, brought up 
to the present state of positive science, and set 
forth in the happiest style of illustration. It is 
now well understood that the Swedish seer looked 
at nature, say rather the universe, from a point of 
view never occupied by any other philosopher or 
school of science ; and that alone is a circumstance 
to make his manner of thought dear to every open 
inquirer, especially since it is notorious that he 
was unquestionably one of the most learned and 
accomplished men of his own or any other time. 
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In addition to this 
absolute newness of 
the most of us are concerned )—the fact that Swe- 
one oe his disciples profess to look at all 


great recommendation—(the 
the point of view, in so far as 


things from Christ, as the centre and soul of crea- 
tion, must enhance the interest of a work written 
from that point of view for the Christian student 
of nature and of books. 

After what has been said above concerning the 
true bearings of chemistry upon the science of the 
human body, the less initiated reader is prepared, 
in some degree, for the peculiar, altogether unas- 
sailable, and even mysterious character implicitly 
and habitually, we had almost said latently, 
assigned by our author even to the material stuff 
which gives its substance to the human co 
But it has already been hinted that he has little 
more respect for the microscopists than for the 
chemists ; the final cause of the microscope is the 
production of patterns for the weaver; and the 
microscopical observers deserve importance only as 
a sub-committee of Drapers’ Hall! Alive to the 
stinging fact that chemistry, like the antique 
Medusa, turns everything it touches to stone, he 
cannot, for the life of him, perceive what the peer- 
ing of educated eyes through magnifying glasses 
at fibres, cells, cell-germs, and bluod-globules, can 
do for the knowledge of man’s body as man’s! 
All this is extreme and ungenial and illiberal, 
according to our thinking ; yet it is very true that 
these structurists are, just like the chemists, prone 
to an overweening estimate of the vital bearings 
of their quaint and engrossing inquiries upon a 
large and manly doctrine of the physiology of 
man’s body. But if those prying students have 
neglected the weightier matters of this law, nei- 
ther should any critic overlook the anise and the 
cummin. Mr. Wilkinson knows this in his heart, 
for the gist of his complaint against the observers 
in question (when stripped of its contemptuous 
banter) is just that they claim too much for their 
province, and that they are too soon ready with 
their quarried and well-cut stones for the future 
edifice. Yet surely the work must go on as it 
best can. The more that is prepared for the final 
building of the temple the better. Let every man 
work as hard as he can at his own task, for it will 
be but a small matter in the long run that any one 
shall have thought he was cutting a capital, when 
he was only hewing a common and undistinguished 
stone for the foundation. By all means, let the 
individual laborer strive to take a just and mod- 
erate view of his own importance, and the real 
worth of what he is doing ; and by all means, too, 
let people try to put and keep their neighbors 
right on such points, for nothing but harm can 
come out of a false view of one’s self in the mean 
time ; but let it be done courteously, respectfully, 
diffidently, in one word—Christianly. Indeed, a 
chemist or a structurist, coming on this militant 
and oracular book, will be little loth to declare it 
as Pagan in its practice of the social virtues as it 
is Christian in its theory of the human frame and 
the destination of man ; and yet the irritated critic 
would be wrong, for the inmost spirit of this book 
is still more truly Christianized than its intellect- 

form. 

Almost entirely rejecting the aid of the chemist, 
neglecting the painful acquisitions of the structu- 
rists, but holding fast by the positive anatomists 
from the beginning till now, our English Sweden- 
borg descends on the physiology of the human 
body from the heights of thought, 
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by the principal organs. To convey an adequate 
idea of The neh of these Seshatiene vou 
be far from easy, and to review them critically is 
impossible within our limits. The only 
account of the book is itself; and nothing but a 
counter-treatise could meet all the points we 
should have to question, to modify, to demur to, 
and to protest against. In this exigency it will 
be best to confine ourselves to a little 1p about 
one of the organs adduced ; and it shall be the 
first—the human brain. 

This chapter starts with the assumption that 
the mind inhabita the head, or, according to anat- 
omy, the brain ; ‘‘ the most general truth of con- 
sciousness, which lies in the head and speaks from 
the head.’”’ Yet it is strange that Aristotle 
assigned so unimportant an office to the brain, 
regarding it as nothing but a mass of earth and 
water, without blood or feeling, good for little else 
(apparently) than filling up the comely skull-piece 
and keeping the heart cool! If the ‘ solid voice 
of the head *? be so clear and unmistakable, it 
should not have been inaudible to the Stagyrite 
any more than to another surely. For our own 
parts we are conscious of the mind in the head, 
and readily refer it to the brain once made known 
by anatomy ; but it is very questionable whether 
this consciousness of ours be a manifestation of 
the primitive consciousness of the race. To be 
conscious or sensible of a stomach is either to be 
guilty of afterthought, or to be the subject of dis- 
case; and the consciousness of thought in the 
brain or even in the head is referable to the same 
alternative. Everybody is given to understand 
from his earliest years that he thinks in or by his 
head, and everybody also is more or less morbid, 
so that a crucial experiment can scarcely be made. 
But it is to be presumed that an absolutely 
healthy and unindoctrinated man would be so 
harmoniously full of life that he should never 
dream of referring his thinkings to any part 
of his body whatever. Such analyses and local 
references are the product of afterthought and 
inquiry ; and it is just as likely, to say the least 
of it, that our model man, beginning to think 
about the matter, should side with Aristotle as 
with us, 

But our present author proceeds at once toa 
description of the brain at nervous system—the 
cerebrum, the cerebellum, the annular protuber- 
ance, the —_ medulla, the spinal cord, the 
forty-two pairs of nerves proceeding from or to the 
base of the brain and the sides of the cord, and the 
separable ganglionic or sympathetic system of 
nerves for the viscera— as it were a creeping or 
parasitical system, which weaves its meshes among 
the branches of the other.’’ The description is 
admirable. Indeed, all Mr. Wilkinson’s descri 
tions are first-rate ; they could not be bettered. 
Knowing without being pedantic, quite sufficient 
for his purpose yet also quite popular, eloquent 
but precise, they convey a sense of the living 
realities as it had never been conveyed before. 
They thrill with the life of their objects; and the 
student, who has spent a year or two in the dis- 
secting room, surrounded by all the common helps 
of the technical study of what is called human 
anatomy, could not do better than come here and 
breathe his knowledge a little in ew with 
the quick poetic spirit of the writer of these glow- 
ing chapters on the brain, the lungs, the heart, 
the chylopoietic viscera, and the skin. His infor- 


illustrating it| mation will, of course, remain as exact as ever, 
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while we venture to predict that his insight will 
be more alive and real than it was. On the other 
hand, these clear, picturesque, vivid, and right 
eloquent narratives are invaluable for the purposes 
of the general reader. 

But so rich a thinker, and ready a writer, 
could not possibly content himself, on any occa- 
sion, with mere descriptive work; and the func- 
tions of the successive parts or stories of the 
whole nervous system are assigned with great 
clearness of definition and brightness of language. 
In pursuance of this part of the subject, there is 
introduced a striking speculation on the relation 
of the brain to the mind, followed by a judicious 
criticism of phrenology. There is next devoted a 
large portion of the chapter to the question of the 
existence of a nervous fluid or nerve-spirit, the 
affirmative of the question being argued for at con- 
siderable length. The nerve-spirit, once. estab- 
lished to the author’s satisfaction, becomes thence- 
forth the true brain of the soul, being at the same 
time the soul of the yulgar brain, which is a sort 
of soul to the rest of the body. The probable 
proper motion of the brain is then discussed, not 
without ingenuity. The function of the cerebel- 
lum is speculated upon quite as cunningly, the 
necessity of there being two halves to the brain is 
illustrated, the relation of the brain to the body is 
discoursed about, and then the chapter expands 
into a gorgeous corolla of talk about the higher 
analogies of the brain. Is all this wondrous 
prattle sound science? Alas! it is impossible to 
enter into the question, it is so large. Suffice it, 
that it appears to us that this beautiful and 
thoughtful writer overestimates the value of 
analogy in positive science, and gives hypothesis a 

lace which all the masters disown for it, from 

opernicus down to Dalton. Even if his doctrines 
be true, he has not made them out; and another 
scientific poet may weave as pretty a web to-morrow. 
All these high speculations seem to us the mere 
foregoing dream of discovery, worthy of a mighty 
discoverer’s iridescent youth, but not worth more 
than their beauty until they be realized by actual 
research. At the same time their beauty is bud- 
ding with suggestions on every side. It is impos- 
sible to consider them without wonder at the 
wealth and knowledge they display, at the sagac- 
ity which shines through them, at their excessive 
ingenuity, at the nobleness of their bearing, but 
also at the strange looseness of their methodology. 
It would be unjust to illustrate this by extracts, 
for the parts of this whole cannot bear isolation, 
else passages might be offered by the score, which 
are “‘ either madder than all Bedlam, or inspired 
beyond the guess of folly.” All we wish to do is 
to carry into the mind of the reader some sort of 
clear-obscure notion of the kind of book to the 
study of which we summon him with hearty good- 
will and even enthusiasm, although we can neither 
endorse many of the dogmas it inculcates, nor 
approve of its plans of investigation and its sneers 
at slower methods. It will complete this attempt 
of ours at the clear-obscure, to give it to be under- 
stood, further, that the book is sprinkled all over 
with observations and thoughts which are as true 
and important, as they are original ; that teetotal- 
ism and vegetarianism are discussed with so much 
quiet wisdom, as to make one feel that one might 
safely follow the author anywhere ; that the sani- 
tary question is treated with a breadth and pene- 
tration as instructive as they are rare; and that 
the whole subject of healing is expounded here in 
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its manifold principles by the most catholic doctor 
of the day. Mr. Wilkinson is a homoopathist, a 
hydropathist, a kinesipathist, an anthropopathist, 
a ae, a pistopathist, and also a plain 
believer in the christopathy of the early Christian 
church! To sum up all, there is hardly a subject 
within the reach of human interest which is not 
touched ; if not directly, then indirectly, if not in 
exposition, then in figure, and by allusion, if not 
explicitly. It is at once the most multitudinous 
and the most orderly of modern treatises professin 
to be works of science; and it must be repeate 
that it is written in a style so luminous and rich, 
as to accredit its penman the poet of the human 
body, if he is not yet the philosopher predestined 
to unlock its more interior secrets. Even if any 
or all of his new propositions should eventually 
turn out to be true, Mr. Wilkinson will be remem- 
bered by posterity as a seer, not as a man of 
science ; for the philosopher not only finds the 
truth, but knows how he found it, while he is 
always able to teach the ingenuous student how to 
find it for himself. A thoughtful observer, widely 
informed, highly inventive, having a keen eye for 
analogies, those clews of science, most orderly, 
enamored of simplicity, as candid as day, patient 
and sagacious, possessed of a solid understanding, 
and also owning a fund of common sense, our 
author might well become the high-pricst of the 
doctrines of life and humanity, if he would but 
take the vow of self-denial on his teeming head, 
and dedicate himself to some thirty or fifty years 
of such painful conference with the reality of 
things as has been endured before him by Coper- 
nicus, by Cuvier, by Dalton, by Humboldt, and by 
all the master-spirits of this ongoing age of positive 
and indefeasible science. 





Trrety-FiveE pages of La Revue des Deux Mondes 
are devoted to Margaret Fuller Ossoli. The reviewer 
is M. Montegut, who translated the ‘‘ Essays of Em- 
erson.’’ Like the British critics, he pronounces a 
severe judgment on the two biographers, but deems 
the Memoirs, or facts and letters, replete with interest 
and admonition. He emphatically admires the tal- 
ents and acquirements, and cumpassionates the suf- 
ferings and fate of the eccentric Margaret ; and, 
nevertheless, he educes from her biography and cor- 
respondence, a personage altogether repulsive—even 
odious—as a female. He has formed, I think, an 
exaggerated idea of the influence which she exercised 
on American society, and the importance of the lit- 
erary school with which she was connected.—Cor- 
respondent Jour. of Com. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

Avrnorsuip.—A very accomplished young lady, 
residing with her father in the country, who was 
reduced in circumstances, about a year since, made 
up her mind that she must do one of two things, 
work as a seamstress, or become an author! She 
preferred the latter, and composed a little work which 
had only a partial success, but she gathered courage 
even from that. 

Her second work, ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ was 
produced, and placed in the hands of the publisher, 
who gave her, conditionally, a very liberal contract ; 
but the sale was slow for some months, and a loss 
ap inevitable. Suddenly, however, public 
opinion decided in favor of the work, and Mr. Put- 
nam has had the happiness of disposing of 20,000 
copies, and paying over to the clever and intelligent 
authoress several thousand dollars.. Her third work, 
Queechy, is just published. 
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In the year 1799, at a place called Jacutsh, in 
Siberia, an enormous elephant was discovered em- 
bedded in a translucent block of ice, upwards of 
two hundred feet thick. ‘The animal was as perfect 
in its entire fabric as on the day when it was sub- 
merged, and the wolves and foxes preyed upon its 
flesh for weeks. Upon an examination of its bones, 
the great Cuvier pronounced it to have belonged to 
an animal of the antediluvian world. We might 
fairly presume this to be the oldest specimen of 
— meat upon record, and Nature was there- 
ore clearly the first discoverer of the’ process, al- 
though she took out no patent, nor made any secret 
of her method. 

The exclusion of the external air in this natural 
process, combined with the effect of a low degree 
of temperature which prevented fermentation taking 

lace in the tissues themselves, man has long im- 
itated. In the markets of St. Petersburgh vast 
quantities o frozen provisions are to be found the 

eater part of the year, and our own countrymen 
ave taken advantage of the method to preserve 
Scotch and Irish salmon for the London market. 

Our own illustrious Bacon was one of the first to 
recognize the vast importance of preserving animal 
food; and the last experiment the t author of 
Experimental Philosophy performed, was that of 
‘ stuffing a fowl with snow, to preserve it, which 
answered remarkably well,” in the conduct of 
which he caught a cold, and presently died. 

Indeed, modern luxury has brought this process, 
in a modified form, into our own homes, and every 
man who possesses a Refrigerator has the power 
of arresting for a time the natural decay of animal 
and vegetable substances. This mode of preserva- 
tion is too evanescent, and at the same time too 
expensive and cumbersome, especially where 
transit is concerned, ever to prove of any great 
importance in temperate or warm latitudes. 

The more scientific and enduring method of ex- 
cluding the air from the article to be preserved, 
has also long been practically known and roughly 
carried out. Good house-wives of the old school 
would have stared, perhaps, if they could have 
been told, whilst boiling and corking down, hot and 
hot, their bottled berries, that they were prac- 
tising an art which, when carried out a little more 
effectually, would prove one of the most valuable 
discoveries of modern times. But we do not exag- 

rate. The difference between the bottled goose- 
Contes and the meats preserved in vacuo is only a 
question of degree, and the art of preserving a few 
vegetables from year to year, and of storing up 
whole herds of oxen and keeping them, if needs be, 
till doomsday, depends entirely upon the power of 
pumping out more or less atmospheric air from 
the vessels containing them. 

The first successful attempt at preserving meat 
by this latter process was made by M. Appart, in 

rance, in the year 1811, and for his discovery the 
emperor rewarded him with a gift of 12,000 francs. 
His process was essentially the same as that of the 
old housewife—he boiled his provisions, thereby 
getting rid of the greater portion of the air en- 
tangled in their substance ; but instead of the 
clumsy method of corking, he hermetically sealed 
his cases at the proper moment with a plug of 
solder. This method was brought soon after to 
England, and remained the only one in use until 
the year 1839, when M. Fastier sold to Mr. Gold- 
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ner an improved , by which a complete 
vacuum is formed in the canisters, thereby ensur- 
ing the preservation of their contents as long as 
the vacuum is maintained. 

This process, which is patented, is carried on by 
the firm of Messrs. Ritchie and M’Call, in Hounds- 
ditch. There is so much that is curious in their es- 
tablishment, that, if our reader will walk with us, 
we will take a rapid survey of the actual manufac- 
ture, instead of entering into dry details. 

The room which we first enter is the larder—the 
= larder. A lord mayor would faint at the 

contemplation of such an embarras des riches- 
ses. What juicy rounds—what plump turkeys— 
what lively turtle—what delicious sweetbreads— 
what pendants of rare game—what tempting suck- 
ing'pigs and succulent tomatas! Come next week 
and the whole carte will be changed; the week 
after, and you shall find a fresh remove. A pleth- 
ora in the market of any article is sure to attract 
the attention of the manufacturer. His duty it is 
to buy of superfluity and sell to scarcity ; and by 
this judicious management he can afford to sell the 
preserved cooked meats cheaper than they can be 
procured in the raw state in open market. We 
shall see presently how infinitely this principle of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market, and of storing for the future, can be ex- 
tended, and what a vastly important principle it 
is. 

As we pass through the main court to the 
kitchen, we see a dozen fellows opening oysters, 
destined to be eaten perhaps by the next genera- 
tion of opera-goers. Here is the room where the 
canisters are made—the armor of mail in which 
the provisions are dressed, to enable them to with- 
stand the assaults of the enemy. 

The kitchen itself is a spacious room, in which 
stand a series of vats. There is no fire visible, but 
look how simply those half-a-hundred canisters of 
green peas are being dressed. There they stand, 
up to their necks in a brown-looking mixture, ve 
like chocolate ; this is a solution of chloride of 
calctum, which does not boil under a temperature 
of 320 degrees. Steam pipes ramify through this 
mixture, and warm it up to any degree that is re- 
quired within its boiling point. By this arran 
ment a great heat is obtained, without steam. The 
canisters containing the provisions were, previously 
to being placed in this bath, closed permanentl 
down, with the exception of a small hole, not muc 
bigger than the prick of a cobbler’s awl, through 
the cover. And now observe the cook stands 
watching, not with a basting-spoon, but with a 
soldering tool and a sponge. Steam issues in a 
small white jet from one of the covers ; this drives 
all the enclosed air before it; and at the moment 
when experience tells him that the viands are done 
to a turn, he squeezes from the sponge a drop of 
water in the hole; the steam is instantly con- 
densed, and as instantly he drops, with the other 
hand, a plug of molten solder, which hermetically 
seals it. Canister after canister at the proper 
moment is closed in the same manner, until the 
whole are finished. 

Rounds of beef, of 50 lbs. weight, can be preserved 
by this method, which the old process did not allow 
of. Poultry and e, which also require large 
canisters, have to be watched with minute atten- 
tion; and here the skill of the French cook is 
brought into play i the process being, however, in 
all precisely the same. ‘The canisters we have just 





seen closed down, for anything the manufacturer 
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yet knows to the contrary, may be entire failures. 
All the air may not have been extracted, or it may 
have crept in after the sealing process. In either 
case the meat is spoiled, and it is as well that this 
fact be epesstainal em it be discovered to the dis- 
may of the Arctic explorer, or of the ship’s crew 
straitened for provisions. 

The testing-room gives the ‘‘ warrant’’ to the 
provisions. Here all the canisters are brought, 
after they have been sealed, and submitted for 
several days, and sometimes for weeks, to a great 
heat. We see them piled in pyramids, the covers 
all facing us like a wall. As the light of the fire 
falls sideways upon the glittering metal, it discloses 
in an instant an unsound canister, as each cover is 
a perfect anaeroid barometer, marking with the 
greatest nicety the pressure upon it of the external 
air. They are all, we see, concave, and therefore 
good. In the next heap, however, there is a can- 
ister bulged, or convex ; this is undoubtedly bad, 
and the attendant takes it out, and turns its con- 
tents into the manure heap. 

And here let us say a few words upon the great 
scandal of the Goldner canisters. An the world 
has been shocked at the alleged fraudulent victual- 
ling of the Hungarian Jew ; and in the universal 
and hasty condemnation passed upon the man, his 
process has well-nigh been overwhelmed with him. 
A more absurd or unfortunate judgment could not 
have been come to, and we heartily join the lament 
of Dr. Lindley, in his lecture at+the Society of Arts, 
in January last, ‘‘ That a highly ingenious chemi- 
cal principle—one that was unimpeachable, and 
capable, when properly applied, of yielding the 
most s.tisfactory results—should stand a chance 
of being impugned, owing to its careless employ- 
ment.’’ In every word of this we fully agree, and 
it does seem suicidal folly on the part of the public 
to conceive a prejudice against a discovery which 
is of great public importance in a hygienic point 
of view, and which has been attested and proved 
by such scientific men as Daniell, Brande, and 
Graham. 

But, says our reader, how can you get over the 
disgusting disclosures in our dockyards? How 
explain away the affecting picture of hardened 
commissioners fainting from the awful smell given 
forth by the putrid contents of the inspected can- 
isters, and only kept up to their work by smelling 
at that beneficent nosegay, Burnett’s disinfecti 
fluid? How excuse or explain away the offal foun 
in the canisters? We can only answer these ques- 
tions by begging our reader to examine with us the 
true particulars of the case, unbiassed by mere 
penny-a-line statements, seasoned high with horror 
to astonish the public. The best refutation of the 
charge of failure brought against the preserved 
meats issued to the navy, and of the charge of 
fraud brought against the contractor, is to be 
found in the Report called for by Mr. Miles, and 
which has just been issued. By this document it 
appears that out of 2,741,988 lbs. issued since the 
first introduction of these meats, 2,613,069 lbs., or 
95 per cent., proved good and very palatable to the 
sailors ; their only complaint being that they had 
not any potatoes. Of the quantity condemned, 
only eighteen canisters were found to contain so- 
called offal, the vast majority being rejected on ac- 
count of the putridity of their contents. Now the 

uestion which immediately suggests itself is, How 
did this putrescence arise? We answer, from the 
carelessness, or, to say the least of it, from the want 
of knowledge, on the part of the Navy Board, of 
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the delicate nature of the packages which they sub- 
mitted to so much rough . If the canisters 
were received into store by the Victualling Office 
in an unsound condition, the blame rests with that 
department ; for we have shown that unsound 
canisters declare themselves instantly by their con- 
vex appearance. Granted, then, that the meat 
when delivered was sweet, what caused its subse- 
quent putrescence? We will place one of these 
contract canisters on the table, and let it answer 
the question itself. We have before us, as we write, 
one of the same lot as those forming the contract 
of 1846. It has been kept in a dry place, and has 
not been handled since it was first received in this 
country from Moldavia. Yet it looks as though it 
had been in the wars ; its sides are indented, we 
might say battered ; its top and bottom plates are 
sunken in; and it looks as though it had been 
besieged on all sides. And soithas. Anenemy, 
omnipresent, sleepless, subtle, and determined, has 
never ceased to assault it since the first moment of 
its manufacture. Its battered armor shows the 
force that has been levelled at it, and the gallant 
manner in which it has resisted. This enemy is 
the universal air. If this canister has had so hard 
a fight to maintain itself, kept close in the even 
atmosphere cf the store-house, what must have 
befallen those wilfully exposed to damp, knocked 
about from depdt to dep6t—now in the Arctic cir- 
cle, now in the tropics—now bundled together in 
the holds of ships, now landed with as much care 
as pig-iron—what but that they must in the long 
run have succumbed to the ever-vigilant enemy t 

An inspection of one of the putrid canisters 
shows us the exact manner in which the enemy 
obtained entrance. At one portion of the case 
where the tin has been cut in fitting in the top, 
the iron is exposed; on this unguarded point, 
moisture, acting as a nimble ally of the air, has 
seized, and, singularly enough, has spread like an 
erysipelatous disease under the tin, until it has 
eaten its way through at some weak point. The 
admission of the air of course immediately caused 
the putrefaction of its contents. Here clearly 
moisture was the cause of all the mischief—the 
saline moisture of the sea to which it has been 
carelessly exposed. 

The proof of this was in the return of the con- 
dition of the meats issued to Captain Austin’s ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin. To his 
ships, the Assistance and Resolute, 86,614 lbs. of a 
superior quality of corned beef, manufactured by 
Messrs. Gamble, of London, were issued. Of this 
quantity, 35,150 lbs. were consumed on the voyage, 
and only 18 lbs. were discovered to be bad. On 
the return of the ships, however, a further quan- 
tity of 726 lbs. was found to be putrid, and since 
the remainder has been returned into store, 
1226 lbs. have been condemned, and the rest is 
understood to be in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

Now from this it is clear that the meat was 
perfectly sound when shipped, and that it was not 
until the full effect of the sea air was felt by the 
canisters, that the meats began to perish. 

As these remarks may suggest the terrible fear 
that the stores taken out by Sir John Franklin 
might have failed him in his utmost need, we 
hasten to state that there is every reason to believe 
such fear to be unfounded. e have ourselves, 
within the last few days, partaken of the contents 
of canisters prepared at the same time and indeed 
taken from the same bulk as those supplied to the 
expedition, and they were as fresh and good as 
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the first day they were prepared ; and we are 
glad to add, that the oom 0m were of a much 
more durable description than those ordinarily 
served to the navy. If further assurance were 
wanting, it would be supplied by the facts, that 
some of the emptied canisters, perfectly sound, 
were discovered in the last ascertained encamp- 
ment of the missing party ; and that Sir John Ross 
found many of these cases of provisions, in excel- 
lent condition too, on Fury Beach, where they had 
been exposed to the severest weather. , 

The weak point of the metal envelope hay- 
ing been discovered, a great many remedies 
suggest themselves, the best of which will be 
adopted by the manufacturer ; and there is reason 
to believe that even the most wilful negligence 
will not in future render these canisters liable to 
corrosion; of course, we speak within certain 
limits, as we could no more expect meat to keep 
that it was determined to spoil, than we could 
steel psy to retain their polish after having been 
dipped in the sea. The ordinary carelessness of 
sailors, however, must be provided against. The 
importance of accomplishing this, to a nation of 
islanders, must be evident. England, with a oa 
to her dependencies and foreign countries, is like 
@ city situated in the midst of a desert; vast food- 
less tracts have to be traversed by her ships, the 
camels of the ocean ; and if these provisions are 
not entirely to be depended on, the position of the 
mariners might be likened to the people of a cara- 
van, whose water-bags are liable at any moment, 
without previous warning, to burst, and to dis- 
charge the means of preserving life into the thirst- 
ing sands. 

roperly secured, however, this method of pre- 
serving food must prove of infinite advantage in 
annihilating the last vestige of that terrible disease, 
the sea-scurvy. The discovery of the anti-scorbutic 
effects of lime-juice has in a great measure banished 
this disease from our navy, and the terrible rav- 
es it once committed are now almost matters of 
history. It is worth while to recall a few instances, 
however, to show its effects upon | bodies of 
men, because it still lingers in a subdued form in 
the merchant service. 

The — of Admiral Anson, undertaken 
in the middle of the last century, in order to inter- 
cept the treasure galleon of the Spaniards, con- 
sisted of three ships, the Gloucester, the Centurion, 
and the Tryal, fa rovision ship.) The number 
of men on board when he left England was 961, 
and out of these he had lost, by the time he reached 
the island of Juan Fernandez, 626, all of scurvy. 
At this island, where fresh provisions were pro- 
curable, the malady stopped, as if by magic, and 
for the reason which we shall set forth by-and-by. 
Again, the Channel fleet, in 1799, under Sir C. 
Hardy, had 3500 sick of this fatal disease, and 
within four months of a subsequent year, 6064 
were sent to Haslar similarly afflicted. 

All this suffering, all this death was entirely 
owing to the improper nature of the food eaten b 
the sailors; salt junk, and an absence of fres 
vegetables, starved the blood of its most valuable 
constituents ; a general degradation of the tissues 
ensued, and the very life-blood oozed out in conse- 
na at every pore. Salt junk is still for six 

ays a week the main food of the navyy—on the 
seventh the preserved provisions are served out. 
It seems difficult to conceive why the Admiralty 
should persist in supplying this unwholesome food 
whilst the preserved meats are much less ex- 
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pensive. The last contract for salt junk was 
made at 3/. 9s. 6d. per barrel of 208 Ibs., or at 
about md ge lb. This stuff all chemical analysis 
has proved to be utterly unable to maintain 
the muscular power of man. ‘The method in 
which it is pre takes from it all its valuable 
qualities. Liebig, in his Researches on Chemistry, 
says, ‘‘ It is obvious that if flesh employed as food 
is again to become flesh in the body, if it is to 
retain the power of reproducing itself in its original 
condition, none of the constituents of raw flesh 
ought to be withdrawn from it during its prepara- 
tion for food. If its composition be > hae in any 
ware if one of its constituents which belong essen- 
tially to its constitution be removed, a correspond- 
ing variation must take place in the power of that 
piece of fiesh to reassume in the living body the 
original form and quality on which its oe 
in the living organization depend. It follows from 
this that boiled flesh, when eaten without the 
soup formed in boiling it, is so much the less 
adapted for nutrition the greater the quantity of 
the water in which it has been boiled, and the 
longer the duration of the boiling.’’ Can any- 
thing be more clear than that the navy is mainly 
victualled with a food which has the tendency of 
lowering the blood-making powers of the body, 
and consequently of laying the constitution open 
to the attacks of disease, as well as of keeping the 
muscular force below its natural standard ? 

The persistence in this kind of food is the more 
extraordinary when we find that the yearly savin 
to the Admiralty by the adoption of the preserv 
meats, for only one day in the week, has been 
10,0002. ; or the difference between junk at 63d. 
per lb., and corned beef, freed of bone, at 5d. 

rlb. And even to keep up the semblance of 

ealth in the sailors, to keep at arm’s length the 
dread scurvy, the utmost watchfulness is required 
to make the men take the necessary dose of lime- 
juice, which supplies to the blood the amount of 
potass not to be found in the food, and which is 
absolutely essential to health. This acid sailors 
look upon as a medicine ; and, indeed, when per- 
sisted in from day to day, it really becomes very 
disagreeable—a fact long discovered in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, where cranberries and preserved apples 
are used instead. Is it surprising, therefore, that 
Jack, whenever he can, shirks the infliction, and 
suffers now and then the attacks of his enemy in 
consequence ? 

“In the merchant service, where no such sani 
surveillance is exercised over the men, scurvy is 
still rife, and the Dreadnought hospital ship is at 
ail times full of it. It is clear, then, that the 
prevalent sea-dictary is a degrading dietary; it 
is deficient in the albumen, the soluble phosphates, 
in the kreatine, and in the kreatinine, nece to 
sustain vigorous life, and, where lime-juice is defi- 
cient, a want of that potass which forms so active 
a principle of the bl Now all these desiderata 
are supplied in the preserved meats, with the 
sailor’s instinctive addition of ‘‘a few potatoes.”’ 
The canister beef with none of its blood- 
making properties in cooking, and the potatoes, 
which could be prepared with them, would supply 
the due amount of acid or potass necessary. We 
make this little recipe a present to the Admiralty, 
with the full certainty that it would be the saving 
of thousands a year to the country, and that it 
would afford a far more palatable food than Jack 
has hitherto obtained. 

But a vastly more important question than even 
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that of victualling the navy with cheap and whole- 
some food, is that of victualling the masses at home. 
What gives rise to the vast majority of disease in 
our hospitals? What is it at this moment deteri- 
orating the lower stratum of the population? The 
want of a sufficient supply of nitrogenized food. 
Those wholive by the wear and tear of their muscles 
are condemned by the present high price of meat 
to subsist upon food that cannot restore the power 
that is expended. In the income and expenditure 
of the human body, in short, they are living _— 
their capital, and of course sooner or later they 
must use themselves up. Bread is cheap, because 
free-trade pours the full sheaves of bountiful for- 
eign lands into our eagerly spreadlap. Why should 
we not have meat too! 

The much abused Goldner, now a ruined man, 
has nog wry the way by which we ~~ obtain 
supplies that seem almost boundless. hen he 
first entered into contracts with the navy, finding 
beef in this country so dear, he looked about him 
to find a cheaper market. A Hungarian by birth, 
he naturally bethought him of the vast plains of 
Moldavia, where immense herds of the finest cattle 
in the world are pastured. Here he found that 
meat cost him absolutely nothing, the hide, hoofs, 
and horns, sent to Constantinople for exportation 
paying the entire price of the beast. Consequently, 

e set up his manufactory at Galatz, on the Dan- 
ube, in the immediate vicinity of his supplies, and 
from this establishment he issued to the navy, as 
we have said before, two and a half million pounds 
of meat, 95 per cent. of which proved good and 

table to the sailors. This same meat an em- 
inent London house would be glad to supply in 
any quantities at 3d. per lb. And this, be it re- 
membered, is solid dressed meat, or equal to a 
pound and a half of raw beef, so that, in fact, ex- 
cellent animal food, such as we ourselves have 
been partaking forsome time, és obtainable according 
to the rate of 2d. per lb. Wesay this isas good news 
to the poor laborer, as the quartern loaf at 4d., and 
if capital would only turn its attention to the sup- 
plies of animal food which by means of this pre- 
serving process might be poured into this country, 
every man might have a slice of good beef sand- 
wiched between his free-trade bread. 

Why should not this principle, found to answer 
commercially in Moldavia, be extended to every 
country where nature has supplied animal life in 
abundance? Why should countless turtle lie 
squandered about on the sands in Honduras, whilst 
there are other people besides aldermen and mil- 
lionaires in this country who love good living ? 
Why should we not hear the cry—‘ Turtle soup, 
hot, a penny a basin!’’ The notion at first may 
seem absurd, but who would have believed, ten 
years ago, in ‘‘ Prime pine apples, a halfpenny a 
slice?” 

Again, in Australia thousands of sheep are 
melted down yearly merely for the sake of their 
fat, and 6d. is the standard price for a leg of mut- 
ton, be it large or small, in Sydney. Mutton is 
as easily preserved as beef; why then should we 
not have a manufactory here to pour the overflow- 
ing cornucopia of this wonderful land into the 
thousands of starving mouths of the mother coun- 
try? At Varna, upon the Black Sea, fowls are 
only 14d. each. Hear this with secret satisfaction, 
ye oe but costly Dorkings, that fatten only for 
well kept tables ; your oceupation might well-nigh 
be gone, and the day for England not far distant 
when the wish of Francis the First for Frenchmen 
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might be fulfilled, that ‘‘ every poor man might 
have a fowl in his pot.’’ e sea, too, might 
yield its treasures for the great bulk of the people ; 
why should not the surplus salmon of Sweden and 
Nova Scotia be preserved—or Norway, age 
in lobsters, pour its contributions into the Hay- 
market and make supplies at Scott’s a little more 
moderate? What is there, in short, to prevent 
all the world from pouring its abundance into the 
lap of England, and her children from becoming 
the best fed population on the earth ? 

And we poor bachelors, for whom cookin 
books were never invented—we who have striv 
so long to maintain a miserable existence, oscil- 
lating between the wretched alternative of a chop 
or a stake—we to whom dressing a joint is a de- 
liberate act entailing upon ourselves the 
descent into cold oa hash—we to whom a leg of 
mutton is but an evanescent joy of the hour, fol- 
lowed by the too lasting leaden cold uncomfortable 
reality—how great is our emancipation ! 

According to Mr. William Farr’s statistical 
table just published, only one woman in four has 
the luck of a husband—what the average will be 
when every man can get a good dinner and variety, 
we fear, for their sakes, to contemplate. If men 
marry, as a — friend of ours stoutly maintains, 
only to get the buttons sewn on their shirts, to 
have the cold mutton quickly eaten up, and to be 
rejoiced now and then with a pickle—if, we say, 
this is the truth, why, good luck to the poor women. 
Household joys will stand little chance, we fear, 
against the new ‘ household provisions,’’ and the 
— meats will prove powerful allies of Mal- 
thus. 

And we have not yet exhausted the wonders of 
this discovery. We all know how in story books 
the magician has but to stamp his foot, and imme- 
diately a gorgeous feast rises out of the ground be- 
fore his guest. Really, it seems the province of the 
people of this wonderful century to make all those 
old fairy stories—at which the eye of childhood 
used to stare with astonishment—plain every-day 
matters of fact. Feasts hidden for years leap up 
at a moment’s notice, and the plenty of the past is 
ever ready to subserve to the wants of the present. 

We were the other day at a house not a hundred 
miles from Burlington-gardens, where wits are 
wont to congregate, the host himself the keenest 
thoughted of them all. The feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, vulgar as the truth may appear, 
has a wonderful tendency to promote the flow of 
gastric secretions ; at least, on this occasion there 
was a general call for anything but ethereal viands. 
and so the banquet spread before us as we spoke. 
Fish, flesh, and game, and fruit delicious sent a 
fragrant odor through the room. Now fell we to. 

‘** This pheasant is delicious.’’ 

**T am delighted to hear it,”’ said the host ; ‘‘ he 
gave up the ghost just ten years ago.”’ 

‘* Nonsense ; but this wild duck ?”’ 

‘* Tumbled over with a broken wing, I see by 
the fracture, in the same year.’’ 

“I suppose,” said a doubting guest, ‘‘ you will 
say nent this milk is not foaming fresh from the 
cow?” 

‘* Milked,’’ replied our imperturbable host, 
‘¢ when my little godson was born, that now struts 
about in breeches.”’ 

** Come, now, what is the most juvenile dish on 
the table ?’’ was demanded, with a general voice. 

‘* These apples ; taste them.’’ 

‘I could swear they swung on the branch this 
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morning,’’ said a sceptic, tasting a slice, criti- 


cally, 

“ ia oot gee you my word that a flourishing 
neighborhood, up Paddington way, now stands 
over the field where they were grown.”’ 

‘*Let us have a look at the watermark,”’ said a 
doubting lawyer, inspecting a canister as he would 
aforged bill, There was the date upon it of—what 
for provisions seemed—a far remote age. 

**T shall expect next a fresh olive grown by 
Horace, to draw on his Sabine wine,’’ chimed in 
& poet. 

** What a pity we can’t bottle up all the sur- 
plus brats,’’ said the father of a family. 

** Yes, the day may come when one might order 
up his plore fon like a fine old bottle of the 
vintage of 1790.”’ 

** God forbid !’’ shuddered the inheritor of an 
entailed estate 

And so the badinage went on. But we have 
given enough sterling proof of the value of the in- 
vention to excuse a joke or two, and conclude, ere 
we leave our reader like one of the canisters—an 
éxhausted receiver. 





From Household Words. 
WISDOM IN WORDS. 


Tue history, the manners, and even the morals 
of a nation are imp upon its words. 

In this country, for example, the history of the 
relation between the Saxons and the Normans is 
defined in words distinctly. Prince, duke, mar- 
quis, and all titles of rank, excepting earl, (whose 
wife, however, as a countess, follows the prevail- 
ing rule,) are Norman words. But boor, and 
hind, and churl, are Saxon, for the Normans were 
the rulers. Also they were invaders, we discover, 
for they retained the old supreme authority with 
the old Saxon title, king; and although the 
** palaces’ and ‘ castles”’ of the land were Norman 
things with Norman names, the ‘“ house,” the 
“* home,”’ the “* hearth,”’ were Saxon. Nature, in 
its simplicities, the sun, the earth, the fields, and 
all the familiar relations of life, father, mother, 
brother, are expressed in Saxon syllables ; and so 
we find the luxurious Norman superstructure to 
have been erected upon Saxon ground. All the 
animals—ox or cow, calf, deer, swine, sheep, pre- 
serve old Saxon names. But since the Norman 
conquerors reduced the Saxon boors to poverty, 
and made them to be keepers of the herds and 
fatteners thereof for Norman appetites, we have the 
animals, while living, Saxon enough; but the 
become, when they have beep killed and cooked, 
all Norman perquisites, such as beef, veal, venison, 
pork, mutton. One meat only, the Saxon claimed 
—the only one a boor gets even in our own days 
very often—namely, bacon. 

Manners in words may be illustrated out of the 
familiar syllables, husband and wife. The Hous 
Band—the Binder of the Household by his labor 
and by his government of love—will always be the 
man; the wife remains at home on household 
cares intent, ‘‘ to weave,’’ said our forefathers, for 
wife and woof are of one origin. Our word 
*‘club,”’ which has no analogue in any other 
European language, speaks a volume about the 
manners of this country. Seen from another point 
of view, the word “ mob” an abbreviation of 
mobile (movable)—characterizes perfectly the 
manners of the multitude, whether we look at them 
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pn yy they stand in a dense crowd, shifting to 
and fro; or mentally, as their opinions are stirred 
and swayed at will by foolish mis-leaders. 

For the morality of words, it is a good thing 
that in England generally, though by no means 
always, we give to bad things bad names. Rob- 
bers in Hungary are called ‘‘ the poor people,” 
and the phrase of pity shows that they are forced 
to robbery. A blackleg is called in France, cheva- 
lier d’industrie, and the phrase shows that in 
France vice is too lightly regarded. Those whom 
we in England call “ unfortunate,’’ the French call 
‘daughters of joy; we distinguish loves and 
likings, and adapt to a peculiar use the French 
word amour, The French have but one word for 
love, and feel no desecration in applying it alike to 
wives and sweetmeats. We might point a moral 
from these things. There is a homely moral, 
again, in our word, when we call the avaricious 
man a miser—miserable. : 

Sometimes the using of a bad word for a ba 
thing springs out of a defiance of morality. A 
French word often used in England, roué for a 

rofligate, arose in this way. The Duke of Or- 
eans, Regent of France after the death of Louis 
XIV., gloried in evil company. He wilfully chose 
for his companions men whose wickedness had 
made them worthy of the severest punishment the 
law inflicted—breaking on the wheel. Hence he 
loried in calling them his roués ; roué being a verb 
erived from the French word for wheel, and 
indicating the distinction for which his associates 
were qualified. 

We tread over uncounted wonders when we 
walk, wherever upon this world’s surface we may 
be. A myriad of marvels are at work within the 
little compass of our bodies while we live. Be- 
neath the primary expression of our thoughts and 
wants, the stream of our own history, inner and 
outer, runs wonderfully blended with the texture 
of the words we use. Dive into what snbject we 
may/we never touch the bottom. The simplest 
prattle of a child is but the light surface of a deep 
dark sea containing many treasures. 





From the Edinburgh Phil. Journal. 
THE OCEAN. 


As we descend towards the present state of 
things, and lands and seas approximate to their 
existing relations, the geographic data become 
more certain. One side of the globe’ has, we find, 
its vanishing continent, the other its disappearing 
ocean. The northern portion of our own coun 
presents almost the identical outline which the . 
modern geographer transfers to his atlas, save that 
there is here and “there a narrow selvage clipped 
off and given to the sea, and that while the loftier 
headlands protrude as far as now into the ocean, 
the friths and bays sweep further inland; but in 
the southern part of the island the map is greatl 
different; a broad channel sweeps outwa' 
through the middle of the land; and the high- 
lands of Wales, south and north, exist as a de- 
tached, bold-featured island, placed half-way be- 
tween the coasts of England and Ireland. I found 
it exceedingly pleasant to lie this day on the soft, 
short sward, and look down through the half-shut 
eye, as the clouds sailed slowly athwart the land- 
scape, on an apparition of this departed sea, now 
in sunshine, now in shadow. Adventurous keel 
had never ploughed it, nor had human dweliing 
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arisen on its shores; but I could see, amid its 
deep blue, as the light flashed out amain, the 
white gleam of wings around the dark tumbling of 
the whale and the pus; and now, as the 
shadows rested on it dim and sombre, a huge shoal 
of ice-floes came drifting drearily from the north, 
the snow-laden rack brushing their fractured sum- 
mits, and the stormy billows chafing angrily 
below. 

Was it the sound of the distant surf that was in 
mine ears, or the low moan of the breeze, as it 
crept through the neighboring woods? 0, that 
hoarse voice of ocean, never silent since time first 
began, where has it not been uttered? There is 
stillness amid the calm of the arid rainless desert, 
where no spring rises and no streamlet flows, and 
the long caravan plies its weary march, amid the 
blinding glare of the sand, and the red unshaded 
rays of the fierce sun. But once and again, and yet 
again, has the roar of ocean been there. It is his 
sands that the winds heap up; and it is the skele- 
ton remains of his vassals—shells and fish, and the 
stony coral—that the rocks underneath enclose. 
There is silence on the tall mountain peak, with 
its glittering mantle of snow, where the poe 
lungs labor to inhale the thin bleak air, where no 
insect murmurs, and no bird flies, and where the 
eye wanders over multitudinous hill-tops that lie 
far beneath, and vast dark forests that sweep on 
to the distant horizon, and along long hollow val- 
leys, where the great rivers begin. And yet once 
and again, and yet again, has the roar of ocean 
been there. The effigies of his more ancient deni- 
zens we find sculptured on the crags, where they 
jut from beneath the ice into the mist-wreath ; and 

is later beaches, stage beyond stage, terrace the 
descending slopes. Where has the great destroyer 
not been, the devourer of continents, the blue 
foaming dragon, whose vocation it is to eat up the 
land? His ice-floes have alike furrowed the flat 
steppes of Siberia and the rocky flanks of Schehal- 
lion ; and his nummulites and fish lie embedded 
in great stones of the pyramids, hewn in the times 
of the old Pharaohs, and in rocky folds of Lebanon 
still untouched by the tool. long as ocean 
exists, there must be disintegration, dilapidation, 
change ; and should the time ever arrive when the 
elevatory agencies, motionless and chill, shall 
sleep within their profound depths, to awaken no 
more, and should the sea still continue to impel its 
currents and to roll its waves, every continent and 
island would at length disappear, and again, as of 
old, ‘‘ when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up,” 


A shoreless ocean tumble round the globe. 


Was it with reference to. this principle so 
recently recognized, that we are so expressly told 
in the Apocalypse respecting the renovated earth, 
in which the state of things shall be fixed and 
eternal, ‘‘ that there shall be no more sea?’’ or are 
we to regard the revelation as the mere hieroglyph- 
ic, the pictured shape, of some analogous moral 
truth? ‘ Reasoning from what we know,’’—and 
what else remains to us '—an earth without a sea 
would be an earth without rain, without vegeta- 
tion, without life, a dead and doleful planet of 
waste places, such as the telescope reveals to us in 
the moon. And yet the ocean does seem peculiar] 
a creature of time—of all the great agents of 
vicissitude and change, the most influential and 
untiring ; and to a state in which there shall be 
no vicissitude and no change—in which the earth- 
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quakes shall not heave from beneath, nor the moun- 
tains wear down and the continents melt away—it 
seems inevitably necessary that there should be 
** no more sea.’ 

But carried away by the speculation, I lag in 
my geological survey. 

So writes a remarkable man, the eloquent Hucn 
Mittzr, in his “‘ First Impressions of England and 
its People.’ 





Te Anrmats or A Cora Reer.—During our stay 
we were fortunate in having fine weather, light winds, 
and low tides, which enabled such as were inclined 
to look for shells upon the reef, to do so under the 
most favorable circumstances. This reef is of great 
extent, with all the varieties of coral, mud, and 
sand, and proved a most productive one. A sketch 
of the distribution of the principal of its productions, 
may be of interest to some. Many kinds of fishes, 
Murena, Diodon, Balistes, Serranus, &c., are found 
in the pools among the coral blocks; the first of 
these, of bright colors, variously striped and spotted, 
resemble water-snakes, and are exceedingly active, 
gliding through the interstices in the coral, and 
hiding in its hollows—they bite savagely at a stick 
presented to them, and are by no means pleasant 
neighbors while wading about knee-deep, and with 
bare arms turning over the coral which they fre- 
quent. Ona former occasion I had been laid hold 
of by the thumb, and the wound was a long time in 
healing. Crustacea are also numerous; blue and 
green Gonoductyli leap about with a sharp clicking 
noise—legions of Mycteris subverrucata traverse 
the dry sands at low water—and in the shallow, 
muddy pools, dull Thalamite and Lupx swim 
off rapidly, and smooth Calappee seek refuge by bur- 
rowing under the surface. 

Of mollusca, two species of olive (O. erythrosto- 
ma and O. leucophea) were found on the sandy 
margin of the islet—several Cerithia and Subule 
(S. maculata and S. occulata) creep along the sand 
flats, and, with some fine Vatice, and a Pyrami- 
della, may be found by tracing the marks of their 
long burrows. Several Strombi and Wassa coronata 
inhabit the shallow, sandy pools ; the egg-shell and 
many Cypreide occur under coral blocks, which, 
when over sand, often harbor different kinds of cones 
—of which the handsome C. teztile is the commonest. 
A delicate white lima (L. fragilis) is abundant here, 
merrily swimming away in the pool under an up- 
turned stone, and leaving its fringe-like tentacles 
adhering to the hand when seized. Lastly, it would 
be improper to omit mentioning the very fine oysters 
adhering to the roots of the mangroves. But these 
are only a small portion of the shell-fish collected 
here. Among radiate animals, several Ophiure and 
Ophiocome and other Asteriade, with two kinds of 
Echinus, are also plentiful under blocks of coral 
(Astrea and Meandrina) in the pools; one of the 
last, remarkable for its very long, slender, black 
spines, has the power of giving an exceedingly pain- 
ful puncture, if carelessly handled—for a few minutes 
the sensation is similar to that caused by the sting 
of a wasp ; of the others, a fine Ophiura is remarkable 
for its great size and grass-green color, and an 
Ophiocoma for the prodigious length of its arms.— 
(Voyage of H. M. S. Rattlesnake, vol. i., p. 102. 
Commanded by the late Capt. Owen Stanley. By 
J. Macgillivray.) 





ATTAINING AND MatnTarxinc.—Let us only once 
attain, and we will find it easy to maintain. Our 
squalid indolence feels rebuked, before the inexhaust- 
ible heights of the spirit regions, every peak of which 
calls to us, Aspire, aspire ! 











THE SHARK AND HIS CARTILAGINOUS.,. COUSINS. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE SHARK AND HIS CARTILAGINOUS COUSINS. 
Far as the breeze can bear or billows foam, 
All seas their kingdom, and each clime their home. 


Trinacrii quondam currentem in litoris ora 
Ante Canes Leporem Cerudeus rapit 
At Lepus: in me omnia terre, pelagique rapina est, 
Forsitan et Cceli, si Canis astra tenet. 
Avso¥, Lib. i. Anthol. Grec. 

As free as a bird says the proverb, as free asa fish 

ay we ; for if fish be not their own masters, who are ? 
No other creature has half the facilities for shifting 
quarters and changing domicile thathe has. Fur- 
nished with a body in itself a perfect locomotive, 
a vigorous tail for a piston, and cerebral energy 
in lieu of steam, the sea offers itself as a railroad 
of communication and transport in every direction, 
and the North or South Pole is the only natural 
terminus to the journey. Man cannot compete 
with fish here; for few, from various lets and 
hindrances, care to vagabondize at will, and of 
these, fewer still possess the means of indulging 
their fancies—yachts.—The yacht animal enjoys 
himself, no doubt, cruising about the high seas for 
amusement ; but this pleasure has risks, as well 
as obvious limits. Squalls may upset or whirlpools 
engulf the frail craft ; the masts may be struck by 
lightning, the keel by sunk rocks ; her rudder may 
be carried away; her sails torn to ribbons; her 
ribs melt in the red glare of fire on board ; or if 
she adventure too far in northern latitudes, the 
crew is liable to incarceration, and fortunate if, 
after six months’ bumping, ‘ nipping,” and crush- 
ing, they bring her off at last, and manage to 
escape white bears, famine, and an icy grave: 
Besides these liabilities to mischief, the wants of 
those on board compel constant forced halts ; here 
for coal, there for water, and sundry runnings into 
harbor in dirty weather to the delay of the ship’s 
voyage ; all which “‘ touchings” in order to ** go”’ 
must retard a sigh in its passage from Indus to the 
Pole exceedingly. 

In birds, wings suppy the place and greatly ex- 
ceed the efficiency of sails ; Put even be have 
their limitations of action, and are also subject to 
many mishaps. Birds can neither soar towards 
heaven, nor skim across the waters without being 
continually made sensible of this; the stoutest 
pinion cannot long beat the icy air of high altitudes, 
and remain unnumbed ; thus high and no higher 
may the eagle aronaut mount ; and among birds 
of passage how many thousands die in transit to 
another continent, who, trusting, like Icarus, to 
uncertain wings, drop into and cover whole roods 
of ocean with their feathery carcases. 

Quadrupeds again, are even more restricted in 
wandering over the earth; natural obstacles are 
continually presenting so many bars to progress in 
advance ; the dry and thirsty desert where no 
water is; inaccessible snow-capped mountain 
ridges ; the impenetrable screen of forest trees ; 
the broad lake; the unfordable and rapid river ; 
the impassable line of a sea-girt shore ; any of these 
impediments are enough to keep beasts within an 
area ofno very great range. Thus it fares with all 
creatures, denizens of either earth or air ; but none 
of these obstacles impede the activity of fish. They 





may swim anywhere, and everywhere, through the | 
boundless expanse of waters; and, in defiance of 
trade-winds and storms, traverse the open seas at 
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whether in the torrid or the frozen zone. Some of 
the scaly tribe, to whom fresh water is not less 
palatable than salt or brackish, may even go far 
inland ; visit without ‘* Guide’’ lakes hitherto un- 
descried by tourists, or follow, & la Bruce, the 
meanderings of some mighty river from the mouth 
up to its sources. Supported in a fluid of nearly 
the same specific gravity as themselves, the upper 
eee of the body throws no weight upon the 
ower, and weariness is impossible. Where there 
is no fatigue, repose becomes unnecessary, and ac- 
cordingly we find these denizens of the deep, like 
their ‘* mobile mother,”’ the sea, ‘‘ who rolls, and 
rolls, and rolls, and still goes rolling on,’’ are 
never perfectly at rest. When all the day has 
been passed in swimming, and the evening paddled 
out in sport, away float these everlasting voyagers 
in a luxurious hydrostatic bed, and are borne 
through the night wherever the current chances to 
carry them ; and, with only an occasional instinct- 
ive gulping for a mouthful of air to replenish the 
exhausted swim-bladder, on they go till early dawn, 
bursting upon a pair of unprotected eye-balls, gives 
the owners thereof timely notice to descend deeper, 
and to strike out fins and tail in whatever direction 
waking thoughts may suggest. To such tourists 
Madame de Stael’s definition of travel, Le voyage, 
un triste plaisir, cannot of course apply. Their 
whole journey through life is indeed singularly 
placid, conducing to health, and extreme longevity ; 
for though it be not absolutely true, as affirmed by 
Aristotle, that fish have no diseases or “* plagues,*’ 
it nevertheless is certain that large fish, adequately 
supplied with little ones for food, well armed and 
capable of defending themselves against greater 
enemies, will live several centuries—a Nestorian 
age, to which immunity from sudden changes of 
temperature, as well as a secured sufficiency of 
wholesome diet, together with their well-known 
habit of taking things coolly, no doubt materially 
contribute. So long a period allowed for growth, 
and such a fine field too for development as the 
open sea affords, readily explain the enormous size 
reached by some fish of rapacity in their vast 
domains, and particularly by those ocean pirates, 
the dreaded and dreadful sharks ; who, accordin 
to the authorities, though ‘‘ overwhelmed with 
cruelty,”’ yet ‘‘ come to no misfortune like other’’ 
fish ; whose eyes swell with fatness ; who do even 
as they list ; growing up like wild beasts, ao9y- 
grouvrec, the terror of navigators and the scourge of 
the deep! 

The ancients have left us many lively represen- 
tations of the sanguinary proceedings of these ill- 
omened Squali, whose reign of terror, after four 
thousand years of historical renown, remains as 
firmly established over the waters asever. In carly 
times, several different species of sharks were 
confounded, and supposed identical, but as knowl- 
edge of the sea and its marine stores has increased, 
it is now ascertained beyond controversy that 
these cartilaginous monsters, all of whom are the 
same in daring and voracity, and terrible according 
to their size and strength, are of various species, 
Under the heading ‘‘ Canicula,’’ Pliny relates, in 
his usual pleasant style, the proceedings of one of 
these, evidently our Tope, the Squalus milandra 
of the French, La Samiola of the Mediterranean 
where, by the way, they still abound, to the terror 
and detriment alike of Italian and Maltese boatmen. 


every season, unchecked ; surrounded on all sides | Though this Canicula averages but twelve feet, he 
with suitable food, and finding at different depths | is equal to the gigantic white shark in cynopic im- 


a temperature alike congenial to health and comfort, | 
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pudence and rapacity ; he has often been known to 
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seize sailors standing beside their craft, and tardy 
bathers still in their shirts. The poor pearl divers 
of the Indian seas have particular reason to dread 
his approach ; and the method anciently = by 
them to evade his jaws is very similar to what the 
black population of the east follow to the present 
day, and generally with complete success. 


The dyvers, says Pliny, that use to plunge down 
into the sea, are annoyed very much with a number 


of Sea-hounds that come about them, and put them | #84 


in great jeopardie . ... much ado they have and 
hard hold with these hound-fishes, for they lay at 
their bellies and loines, at their heeles, and snap at 
everie part of their bodies that they can perceive to 
be white. The onely way and remedie is to make 
head directly affront them, and to begin with them 
first, and so to terrifie them ; for they are not so 
terrible to a man as they are as fraid of him againe. 
Thus within the deepe they be indifferently even 
matched ; but when the dyvers mount up and rise 
againe, above water, then there is some odds betweene, 
and the man hath the disadvantage, and is in the 
most daunger, by reason that whiles he laboreth to 
get out of the water he faileth of meanes to encounter 
with the beast against the streame and sourges of the 
water, and therefore his only recource is to have helpe 
and aid from his fellowes in the ship ; for having a 
cord tied at one end about his shoulders, he straineth 
it with his left hand to give signe of what daunger he 
is in, whiles he maintaineth fight with the right, by 
taking into it his puncheon with a sharp point, and 
so at the other end they draw him to them ; and they 
need otherwise to pull and hale him but softly ; marry, 
when he is neere once to the ship, unless they give 
him a sodaine jerke, and snatch him up quickly, they 
may be sure to see him worried and devoured before 
their face ; yea, and when he is at the point to be 
plucked up, and even now ready to go abourd, he is 
many times caught away out of his fellowes hands, if 
he bestir himself not the better, and put his own good 
will to the helpe of them within the ship, by plucking 





up his legges and gathering his body nimbly together, 
round as it were in a ball, Well may some from 
ship-bourd proke at the dogges aforesaid with forkes ; 
others thrust at them with trout speares and such like | 
weapons, and all never the neare ; so crafty and | 
cautelous is this foule beast, to get under the very| 
belly of the bark, and so feed upon their comrade in 
safetie. 


The portraits of two other species besides the 
Canicula have been so well delineated by the 
ancients, as to render the recognition of the —_ 
nals perfectly easy, and exempt from any possibili- 
ty of mistake. One of on is the Saw-fish of 
modern writers, described by Aristotle under the 
name of Pristis, and by Pliny under the Latin 
synonym Serra. The saw, or rake, of this shark 
is at first a supple cartilaginous body, porrect from 
the eyes, and extending sometimes fifteen feet: be- 
yond them. In the earlier stages of development 
it is protected in a leathery sheath, but hardening) 
gradually as the ossifie deposition proceeds, its 
toothed-sides at length pierce the tough integument; 
the Serra flings away the scabbard, and, after a 
very little practice, becomes a proficient in the use 
of his weapon, and always ready for instant assault 
upon anybody or anything that may or may not 
offer molestation. Thus formidably armed, and 
nothing daunted, the larger and fiercer the adver- 
sary, the more ardently the Serra desires to join 
battle ; above all, the destruction of the whale 
seems to occupy every thought, and to stimulate 
to valorous deeds; no sooner is one of these un- 
wieldy monsters descried rolling through the bil- 
lows, than our expert Sea-fencer rushes to the con- 
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flict, and, taking care to avoid the sweep of his 
opponent’s tremendous tail, soon effects his 
pose, by stabbing the luckless leviathan at all 
ints, till he, exhausted by loss of blood, dies at 
st anemic, like Seneca in the bath. Martyns 
relates a fight off the Shetland Isles, which he 
witnessed from a distance ; not daring to approach 
the spot, while the factitious rain, spouted up from 
the vents of the enraged sea mammal, poured down 
in, in torrents sufficient to swamp a boat, over 
the liquid battle-field. He watched them a long 
time as they feinted, skirmished, or made an on- 
slaught ; now wheeling off, but only to turn and 
renew the charge with double fury. Foul weather, 
however, coming on, he did not see the final result 
of the fray ; but the sailors affirmed that such 
scenes were common enough to them, and general- 
ly ended in the death of the whale ; that when he 
was in extremis, the victor would tear out and carry 
away the tongue—the only part he cared for—and 
that on his departure they themselves drew near, 
and enjoyed undisputed possession of the huge 


arcass, 

The other well-defined Syualus of the ancients is 
the zygena of Oppian, the Marseilles Jew-fish,* 
the Balance-fish, the Hammer-fish, and were these 
not aliases enough already, the T-fish might be 
suggested as an appropriate synonym to add to the 
rest, the forin of this letter suiting the outline of 
the fish to a tittle. The down stroke represents 
the body, and the horizontal bar at top the singular 
transverse head, at the opposite extremes of which 
two very salient yellow eyes are situated, com- 
manding from their ga an extensive field of 
vision. When anything occurs to ruffle the temper 
of the savage monster, these jaundiced eyeballs 
suddenly change to a blood-red hue, and roll, 
furiously glaring, in their projecting orbits; the 
portal of the mouth opens, and a huge human 
tongue, swollen, inflamed, and papillated, sur- 
rounded by a whole armory of rending teeth, is 
thrust forth, presenting to view a creature so 
strange, hideous and malevolent, that nothing in 
nature can be com to him. The domestic 
circle of the Syualus zygena numbers every year 
twenty-four new members; this fearful fecundity 
of the mother is providentially kept in eheck by 
the violent decease of most of the young in cuna- 
bulis,t for these little cacodemons, untaught by 
their parents or Dr. Watts to consider it at all 


* So called from a supposed resemblance to the head- 
dress worn by the Jews of that place. 

+ This tender period of life seems in all creatures one 
of extreme danger. The melancholy theme of baby mor- 
tality has been finely touched upon by Virgil :— 

Sudden there rose, along the Stygian coasts, 
The sadly wailing cry of infant ghosts ; 
From warm and milky bosoms rudely torn, 
And life’s young hopes, who wandered there forlorn. 
Nipt in their prime, the days of darkness came, 
And gave their slender bodies to the flame. 
MS. Translation. 


In Virgil’s time there were no statistical reports, and the 
per centage of infant mortality was, doubtless, far greater 
than in our own ; yet, even now, the reader will be star- 
tled to learn, that full thirty-five per cent. of all that are 
born die under ten years of age. Well, then, may society 
bless the efforts of those useful and philanthropic men of 
a noble profession who have at length succeeded in estab- 
lishing a hospital* in London expressly for sick children, 
and are now looking to the public for funds to support and 
maintain it. May some who read our trifling article not 
forget this seriously suggestive note! and may their pious 
labors prosper ! 


* Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. 
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‘‘ a shameful sight for Squali of one family to snarl, 
and snap and bite,’’ commit the most cold-blooded 
fratricides, and even eat one another, proh prudor ! 
without any remorse ; besides this, when grown- 
up relations come on a visit, the young set are not 
secure from ‘‘ battle, murder, and sudden death,’’ 
for a single moment, save when directly under the 
paternal nose ; as a natural consequence, few of 
the nefarious brood survive childhood, or ever 
attain to full maturity of size andmalice. Of such 
as escape infantine dangers, many in after-life 
fall victims in hostile encounters with larger con- 
geners ; in particular with the white shark. The 
average length of the S. zygena is only eight or 
nine feet, but he does not fear to confront the 
powerful Requin himself, and fight him too, with 
such pluck, resolution, and fury, that, though the 
greatly superior weight of the other at length pre- 
vails, the victor does not leave the bloody battle-field 
scatheless, but, like a second Pyrrhus, with the 
conviction that one more such conquest would undo 
him. We never saw any of these sea-termagants 
alive and in action, and must therefore refer the 
reader for full particulars to M. Lacepéde, who 
had that advantage ; but to judge from sundry 
recently dead specimens, with fins down, tail at 
rest, the hammer head resting on the pavement, 
and one eye only to be seen at a time, she was 
quite ill-looking enough to justify belief in all that 
—— have recorded against her. 

These are the only three sharks of which the an- 
cients have left us any discriminative account, 
though they doubtless were acquainted with many 
other frequenting southern seas. It must have 
been one of this gigantic race, and probably the 
white shark, to which Oppian refers in the latter 
part of the fifth Halieatic. 


The gashed and gory carcass, stretched at full 
length, a ghastly spectacle! is even yet an object of 
recoil and superstitious dread. A vague fear of ven- 
geance keeps awhile the most curious of the captors 
aloof ; at length some venture to approach ; one man 
looks into the gigantic jaws, and sees a triple row of 
polished and pointed teeth ; another wonders at the 
width of back ; a third admires the herculean mould 
of the lately terrible tail ; but a landsman, behold- 
ing the unsightly fish at a distance, exclaims—‘‘ May 
the earth, which I now feel under me, and which has 
hitherto supplied my daily wants, receive, when I 
yield it, my latest breath, from her bosom. Preserve 
me, O Jupiter! from such perils as this, and be 
pleased to accept my offerings to thee from dry land. 
May no thin plank interpose an uncertain protection 
between me and’ the boisterous deep. Preserve me, 
O Neptune! from the terrors of the rising storm, 
and may I not, as the surge dashes over the deck, be 
ever cast out amidst the unseen perils that people the 
abyss ; ’t were punishment enough for a mortal to be 
tossed about unsepulchred on the waves, but to be- 
come the pasture of a fish, and to fill the foul maw of 
such a ravenous monster as I now behold, would add 
ten-fold horror to such a lot!’ * 


We participate entirely with this landsman in 


* There was no museum at Padua in Oppian’s day, or 
he would, after such a recital as the above, no doubt have 


introduced his readers to the shark chamber of this insti- | P 


tution ; a long, lofty saloon, exclusively appropriated to 
the reception of the different species which infest the 
Mediterranean. The visitor’s first sensations on entering 
this Salle des Requins are not comfortable. A whole troop 
of these fell creatures, admirably preserved, and suspended 
by slight invisible wires from the ceiling, appear alive— 
each hungry claimant eying the intruder’s person for a 
moment “in grim repose,’’ before he makes a sudden dash, 
and “swallows him up quick.” ‘ 
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hearty detestation of sharks, well remembering the 
mixed awe, interest and disgust inspired by the 
view of a white shark, albeit, a small one for the 
species, captured after a furious resistance off the 
Thunny fishery of Palermo in the night, and brought 
in next morning by the sailors, at the market hour. 
Dozens of colossal thunnies, alalongas, pelamyds, 
and sword-fish, lay that morning scarcely noticed ; 
the object of general attraction was the dread Ca- 
nesca, whose mangled body was stretched by itself 
in the middle of the Place, surrounded by an ap- 
palled yet admiring throng, all loud in exclama- 
tions and inquiries. The men who had secured 
the fish, perfectly satisfied with the results of the 
night’s toil, smoked their pipes complacently, and 
gave the particulars of the capture to those who 
—_ round eagerly to hear the exciting tale. 
Vomen, of course, mingled largely in the crowd 
—when were they, of the lower class, ever absent 
from any spectacle of horror! and, accordingly, 
with either an infant in arms or clutching a child 
by the hand, they pointed out the fish to their 
equally excited nei Siem, and with many fierce 
gesticulations called him ‘‘ bruto,” ‘“‘ scelerato,” 
“al Nerone dei pesci,’? and other conventional 
names of abuse for a shark in Sicily ; everybody 
was exclaiming, everybody rejoicing over his de- 
struction. ‘ la Beppo ; we have him, you see, 
at last,’’ said one of the crew to a nearing boat- 
swain, just come into the market. ‘* Buon’ giorno 
a lei, 1 make you my bow, sir,’’ said the other, 
doffing his red worsted cap to the fish ; ‘‘ we are 
all happy to see you on shore ; after this you will 
not invade /a camera della morte* and make a way 
for the thunny to = through our fingers again.”’ 
‘* No, indeed, my lads, now we really have him, 
you may mend your nets with something like a 
sense of security.”’ ‘‘ Par Bacco and St. Anthony! 
will you tell me, sir, where you have put the flan- 
nel drawers you took from out of my felucca, as 
they were drying on Sunday last, five minutes after 
Giuseppe’s legs were out of them?’’ ‘Cane ma- 
ledetto—accursed hound—where ’s my brother’s 
hand you ar off as he was washing it over 
the side of his boat, not a week ago?’ ‘Caro lei! 
did you not chance to swallow Padre Giaccomo’s 
e, which disappeared so suddenly the day be- 
fore yesterday, as he was swimming to shore with 
his master’s stick ?’’—** Gentlemen,”’ said the mas - 
ter boatman, and proprietor of the Canesea, ‘* you 
will get more out of him by looking into him, Po : 
by asking unanswered questions; so here, my 
lads,”’ addressing two of his men, ‘ wash his head 
and gills well, and show that gentleman—ourself— 
he is not so small a Canesca as he is pleased to 
think.”’ 

The clean water soon brought out the features, 
as the blood and ooze were removed ; and though the 
collapsed eye-balls, unsupported as in life, no longer 
shot menacing glances from their cartilaginous 
pivots, but fell back opaque and dimmed into the 
socket, an expression anything but amiable was 
still exhibited in their barred pupils of Minerva 
gray. The whole forehead was bathed with that 
hosphorescent mucus or jelly which gives this fish 
its luminous and spectral appearance, when seen 
in the dusk, and adds new terrors to the ill-omened 
apparition. The aspect of the face was.malign 
enough; but when the den of his mouth was 
forced open, and we ventured to peep in; and saw 

* The last compartment of the complicated. network 


called a mandrague, in which the thunny are harpooned 
and slain. : . 








, 
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there three rows of sharp and pointed teeth, that 
alive in one effort of volition might have been 
brought to bear all at once upon the largest prey, 
and made him spout blood at every pore, it became 
apparent that a fish, even like this of only eight 
or nine feet long, with such a jaw to tear, such a 
trunk to smash, and such a tail to stun, must have 
been capable of destroying the life of almost an 
creature he might encounter ; and we entered read- 
ily into the feelings of delight and triumph expressed 
hy the fishermen at the capture of so thoroughly 
a mauvais sujet. Besides the jeopardy in which 
he places life, the mischief a single shark will ocea- 
sion to the thunny and cod fisheries is incalculable ; 
two or three of these marauders suffice to interrupt, 
and sometimes effectually to disconcert, all the op- 
erations of the poor fishermen. The blue shark 
in particular, during the pilchard season, will 
hover about the tackle, clear the long lines of 
every hook, biting them off above the bait—break 
through the newly shot nets, or fairly swallow the 
distended mesh-work and its draught together. 
Nor is this all, nor yet the worst mischief re- 
corded of sharks; fond as they are of fish, they 
greatly prefer flesh, and, unfortunately for man, 
his flesh before that of beasts or birds. Acutely 
discriminative, too, in taste, their partiality is de- 
cidedly for a European rather than an Asiatic— 
for a fair rather than a dark skin ; on this account, 





in a mixed group of bathers, the white-complex- 
ioned are always the selected victims of a first at- | 
tack ; but to get at human flesh of any description | 
they will make extraordinary efforts—bound for this | 
purpose out of the sea, like tigers from a jungle, 
right athwart a vessel in full course, to pick off some 
unwary sailor occupied in the rigging*—or leap 
into a high fishing-boat, to the consternation of 
the crew, and grapple with the men at their oars ; 
or, when hard pressed and hungry, even spring 
ashore and attack man on his own element. 

A famished shark will snap up everything, but | 





though he may swallow all, yet there-are some | 
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taffrel where we stood, while the gleaming body of 
the fish repeatedly burst through the dark waves, as 
if writhing with fierce and terrible convulsions. 
Sometimes, also, we thought we heard a shrill, bel- 
lowing cry, as if indicative of anguish and rage, 
rising through the gurgling waters. His fury, how- 
ever, was soon exhausted ; in a short time the sounds 
broke away into distance, and the agitation of the sea 
subsided ; the shark had given himself up to the 
tides, as unable to struggle against the approach of 
death, and they were carrying his body unresistingly 
to the beach. 


A poet is born a poet, and a shark is born a 
shark ; in infancy a malignant, a sea-devil from 
the egg. When buta few weeks old, and a few 
inches in length, a Liliputian Squalus exhibits 
a pugnacity almost without parallel for his age ; 
attacking fish two or three times older and larger 
than himself, and, if caught and placed upon a 
board for observation, resenting handling to the 
very utmost of his powers, striking with the tale a 
finger placed on any part of the body where it ean 
be reached. But though always thus hostile to 
man, and generally so to each other, love for a 
season suljugates even these savage dispositions, 
and makes them objects of a reciprocal regard. 

M. Lacepéde, who seems to have entered inti- 
mately into the private feelings of sharks, speaks 
thus of their amours :—‘‘ Radoucis maintenant et 
cedant 4 des affections bien différentes d’un senti- 
ment destructeur, ils mélent suns crainte leurs armes 
meurtriéres, rapprochent leurs gucules enormes et 
leurs queues terribles, et bien loin de se donner la 
mort s’exposeront & la recevoir plutét que de se 
separer ; et ne cessent de defendre avec fureur 
objet de leur vives jouissances.”’ 

Plutarch bears testimony to the tenderness of 
sharks for their offspring. He says :—‘ In 
ternal fondness, in suavity and amiability of dis- 
position, the shark is not surpassed by any living 
creature. The female brings forth young, not per- 
fect, but enclosed each in a pouch,* and watches 


ie 
eb 


morsels even a shark cannot stomach ; Witness the | over these till the brood is excluded with the anx- 
following lively anecdote from the Edinburgh Ob-| iety as it were of a second birth. After this both 


server :—— 


Lookiag over the bulwarks of the schooner, (writes 
a. correspondent of the Scotch newspaper,) I saw one 
of these watchful monsters winding lazily backwards 
and forwards like a long meteor ; sometimes rising 
till his nose disturbed the surface, and a gushing 
sound like a deep breath rose through the breakers ; 
at others resting motionless on the water, as if 
listening to our voices, and thirsting for our blood. 
As we were watching the motions of this monster, 
Bruce (a little lively negro and my cook) suggested 
the possibility of destroying it. This was briefly to 
heat a fire-brick in the stove, wrap it up hastily in 
some old greasy cloths, as a sort of disguise, and then 
to heave it overboard. This was the work of a few 





minutes, and the effect was triumphant. The mon- 


eter followed after the hissing prey ; we saw it dart | 


| parties vie with each other in procuring food, and 


teaching their offspring to frolic and swim ; and 
should danger threaten the defenceless little ones, 
they find, in the open mouth of their affectionate 
progenitors, a sure asylum ;”’ ‘ from which,’’ says 
Oppian, who relates the same story with variations, 
** they issue forth when the alarm is over and the 
waters again safe.”’ 

Notwithstanding these short paroxysms of ten- 
derness, taken as a class, it may be safely asserted 
that nothing in nature is more savage than the 
whole Dog-fish tribe, the only difficulty being to 
determine precisely to which of the several species 
the bad preéminence belongs; whether to the 
White, the Blue, or Basking Shark, the Canesca, 
the Zygeena, the Rough-hound or Bounce, &c., for 
they are ail Red Republicans of the deep ; strife is 


at the brick like a flash of lightning, and gorge it| their element, blood their delight, cruelty their 


instanter. The shark rose to the surface almost 
immediately, and ‘his uneasy motions soon betrayed 
the success of the manoeuvre ; his agonies became 
terrible ; the waters appeared as if disturbed by a 
violent squall, and the spray was driven over the 


board slave ships, one was to suspend a negro from the 
bowsprit, in order to watch the efforts of the sharks to 
reach him ; and they have been known to effect this at a 


| 


| creatures deserves this winning epithet, in the 


} 
' 
| 


* Among the cruelties said to have been practised on | 





pastime. ‘Even the soft sex, which amongst most 


Squalidze is so far from being a recommendation, 


| that the females are more ferocious than the males. 


A Messalina sharkesse has been known to dash 
into a crowd of unhappy bathers, tearing and 
butchering all, one after another, nor, till wearied 


* In the stomach of the blue shark, young ones are often 


height of more than twenty fect above the level of the | found alive ; but the prison is an unsafe one, especially 


| in coming out of it—facilis descensus Averm, &c. 
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out and gorged, but still unsated with her victims, |and founu in every case, that the relative propor- 
leave the spot. om, og oar to — — was ” = ~ on 
sos : - undred, and, applying this general scale to the 
apteverenlveredenrennine: ten ore ticular cag “ine. I. Lacepéde found 

Well, indeed, do these ** fell, unhappie, and | that he held in hand the relic of a creature that in 
sarewd monsters,’’ as Pliny calls them, deserve | the days of the flesh must have been fully seventy 
the ill names bestowed by man—Lamia, the fury, | feet long. The proportions between the body and 
witch or hobgoblin ; Anthropophagus, , Or man-| the head being also definite, it was as readily made 
cater, and Requin, so called, in anticipation of the | clear that a Squalus stretching to this length had 
requiems which may certainly be offered up by | jaws with a bow above thirteen feet,-and 2 mouth 
friends for the soul of any one whose body comes | capable of gaping more than twenty-six feet round. 


in the way of a shark. 
The white shark is one of the largest of the 


In comparison with such a Squalus, those chroni- 
\cled by Rondolet requiring two horses to drag 


tribe, and measures sometimes from twenty to} them, and even one mentioned by Gillius, weigh- 


twenty-five feet ; there is, however, another, the 
Sjualus Maximus, only met with in northern lati- 
tudes, which greatly transcends him ; reaching, 
when fully dvieged. thirty and even forty feet in 
length. One taken off Marseilles with a whole 
man in armor, integer et cadavere toto, pouched in 


ing four thousand pounds, dwindle into mere min- 
nows and gudgeons. 

Cruel as all Squali undoubtedly are, reasons 
perhaps might be suggested, if not wholly exculpa- 
tory of their conduct, sufficient to obtain them an 
acquittal before either a French or an Itafian 


his stomach, affords some grounds for supposing | court of judicature. The French verdict would be 


that the great fish that swallowed the prophet 
Jonah was a shark ; especially as this case of the 


warrior is not a solitary instance, for Rondolet re- | 


lates the story of a man and his dog going down 
the open mouth of a shark into the stomach, the 
first to look about him and to say he had been 
there, the other to prowl round and pick up offal. 
That Jonah was swallowed by this Piscis Anthro- 


meurtre, avec circonstances attenuantes. An Italian 
jury would at once pronounce a shark criminal, 
arabhiato—in a passion—consider this sufficient 
excuse, and summarily dismiss the case. Such 
lenient judgments might be based on the grounds 
of their having teeth unusually numerous, efficient, 
and long, and on temperament ; but sharks possess, 
also, enormous abdominal viscera; full one third 








pophagus is probable, though only conjectural ; that | of the body is oceupied with spleen or liver,* and 
he was not swallowed by a whale is certain, for|the bile and other digestive juices secreted from 
whales have very small gullets and no internal | such an immense apparatus, and poured continu- 
‘accommodation for a single man,” like the ally into the stomach, must be enough to stimulate 
shark; their food consists entirely of small narrow | appetite prodigiously, and what hungry animal 
creatures an inch or two long, and not thicker | was ever tender-hearted? We read in the ‘Anabasis, 
round than the barrel of a common-sized quill.* | that the Greeks would not treat with the Persians 

The origin of this mistake, perpetuated by sculp-| about a truce till after dinner; and every one 
tors and painters, proceeds from a misconception | knows that to be the time most propitious to 
of the Hebrew word tannanim, translated. whale, | charity and good neighborhood ; a hungry man is 
but evidently designating large fish generally ; just | ever 4 churl, and ventre affamé n'a point d’oreilles. 
as its Latin equivalent, cete, signifies any heavy| A shark’s appetite is never appeased ; fur, more- 
fish ; size, not species, determining the appella- |over, in addition to his bilious diathesis he is not 
tion.f _., _|@ careful masticator of victuals, but hastily bolts a 

Great as are the dimensions of many existing | repast, producing thereby not only the moroseness 
Squali, there can be no doubt that some of the | of indigestion, but a wholo host of tenias, which 
antediluvian period greatly exceeded in size any | goad and irritate the intestine to that degree, that 
species at present known. We are indebted to M. | the poor Squalus is sometimes quite beside himself 
Lacepéde for this discovery, and the ingenious pro-| from the torment, and rushes like a blind Poly- 
cedure by which he arrived at it deserves notice. | phemus through the waves in search of anything 
M. Lacepéde was one of the first naturalists who | to cram down his maw and allay such urgent dis- 
applied the since well understood and more fully | tress; he does not seek to be eruel, but he is 
developed principle of ex pede Herculem to the | cruelly famished, and must satisfy, not only his 
objects of natural history. Having received from | own ravenous appetite, but the constant demands 
Dax, in the Pyrenees, a shark’s tooth of the very|of these internal parasites either with dead or 
unusual size of four inches and a half in the living animals; so, sped as from a catapult, he 
enamel, or the part visible above the socket, he | pounces on a quarry, and gorges, like a a con- 
was prompted to discover, if possible, the size of | strictor,a meal sometimes so great as to press 
its original possessor ; for this purpose he meas-| upon and protrude a large portion of the intes- 
ured first the teeth, and next the bodies of all the | tines, which, after one of these crapulous repasts, 
Squali accessible to him in the museums of Paris, may not unfrequently be seen trailing several feet 


from the body. 

* Speci f the whale’s food were exhibited last . . . . . 
pecimens 0 we . ‘ o fi 1 + 1 
July at the scientific meeting in Ipswich by one of the It is an apna. fact in the ne of sharks 
coast guard, a very intelligent and accurate observer. —and one by no means W ithout precedent im our 
+ That great fish generally were termed cete, is clear own—that violent passions, parasites, and indiges- 
from the name Cetarius given to the trader who dealt in| tions, do not seem to ruffle the equable current of” 
them, and who certainly sold turbot, and not whales. The| the blood, and that the pulse continues regular,. 
ee eee | iyo ga and averages only sixty beats in a minute. As 
scicult n . . . ‘ . 
teats te am the Cetarii and their customers,’ Aris. | With us a good digestion (the common accompani- 
tophanes represents a sprat-seller, who, in the genuine | ment of a quiet pulse) may be and often is con- 
spirit of a French Socialist, seeing a gentleman buying | nected with a bad disposition, who knows but that 
sturgeon— 





Bawls from his booth in accents fierce and rude, 
There goes a tyrant even to his food.—Vide ATHEN-EUM. 


* The liver of a medium-sized shark will yield two tons 
and a half of oil. 
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Heliogabalus and Nero, those admirable human 
types and representatives of the genus shark in so 
many other particulars, may have resembled them 
in this also, and in the midst of their orgies and 
atrocities have enjoyed a calm circulation ? 

Sharks are sometimes eaten, but more out of 
bravado and revenge than because they afford a 
desirable food. Athenzeus indeed records that the 
Greeks were ag 6 but they would eat any- 
thing. Archistratus, the bon-vivant of his book, 
will not allow men to object to a shark diet, merely 
because the shark sometimes diets upon men. 
Galen, on the other hand, denounces shark’s flesh, 
but only from its supposed tendency to produce 
melancholy. We do not know whether the Latins 
ever ate them. Among modern nations, Italians 
and Sicilians cook only the belly of the old fish ; 
and foetal sharks, not much bigger than gudgeons, 
whenever they can procure a dish. In the still 
less dainty Hebrides, the Syualus vulgaris is con- 
sumed entire ; in England they are not relished ; 
but in Norway and Iceland the inhabitants make 
indiscriminate use of every species that they cap- 
ture, hanging up the carcasses for a whole = 
that the flesh may mellow. Though no part of the 
shark is really wholesome, one part, the liver, very 
valuable in a commercial point of view from the 
abundance of oil squeezed from it, is highly preju- 
dicial for food, as we learn, on the evidence of the 
following case of an obscure French cobbler, re- 
corded by an eminent French physician :— 

Sieur Gervais, his wife and two children, — 
upon a piece of shark’s liver; in less than half an 
hour all were seized with invincible drowsiness, 
and threw themselves on a straw mattress; nor 
did they arouse to consciousness till the third 
day. At the end of this long lethargy their faces 
were inflamed and red, with an insupportable itch- 
ing of the whole body ; complete desquamation of 
the cuticle followed, and when this flaying process 
was concluded, the whole party slowly recovered. 


THE LAMPREY. 


Quaque, per Illyricum, per stagna binominis Istri, 
Spumarum indiciis caperis, Mustella, natantum, 
In nostrum subvecta fretum, ne lata Moselle 
Flumina tam celebri defraudarentur alumno. 


AUSsoN. 
This excellent and widely-distributed fish, a true 


citizen of the world, and found, as Cuvier informs | 


us, in almost every clime, inhabiting the Japanese 
Sea, the salt waters which skirt the shores of 
Southern America, the Northern Ocean, and most 
of its great tributary streams, abounding, and par- 
ticularly good in the Mediterranean, has descended 
to us from antiquity with dubious names, and, 


despite its merits, without one laudatory comment | 
The actual Greek and | 


from the stylus of Apicius ! 
Latin names for Lamprey are palpable forgeries, 
and though no doubt this, like other prime fish at 
Rome, was served up as the king of cooks enjoined, 
either in Alexandrian gravy—jus Alerandrinum, or 
in jus diabotonon—gravy (S:afotaren) aux fines 
herbes, still there is no name in his ichthyological 
bill of fare applicable to the present species. 
Nothing can better show the mistakes and blunders 
into which etymology, unguided by sound dis- 
cretion, is prone to run, than the retracing certain 
Greek and Latin fish names to their source. T 


THE SHARK AND HIS CARTILAGINOUS COUSINS. 





| leeches, with 
| rivers, were also, no doubt, lampreys ; though the 
| venial license to be conceded to a poet, swells into 
| open licentiousness in a geographer, who stretches 


. the trivial name for the small river lamprey. 
hen, however, our Anglo-Saxon appellative had, 
in passing into Italian, thus come to assume a 
Latin form, the mistake soon crept in that it was 
boné fide Latin, and etymologists accordingly set 
themselves to work to find out what it meant. 
After a time, it was discovered by the learned, and 
adopted by the simple, that Lampetra was derived 
—a lambendo petras—from sucking stones, a well- 
known propensity of the Lampride. This Latin 
blunder, duly established and generally adopted, 
led, at no very distant period, to a second ; an in- 
genious ichthyologist, we believe somewhere about 
Queen Anne’s day, having coined and issued the 
Greek designation Petromyzon, the equivalent and 
plain translation of Lampetra, this was as speedily 
adopted as the last, and the popular, but as we 
see erroneous belief was, and mayhap still is, that 
Lampetra occurs in Pliny, and that Petromyzon 
may be found in Aristotle. With a variety of 
classical misnomers which have been taken up by 
modern authors from ancient sources, evidently 
without sufficient consideration, it is not our pur- 
pose to intermeddle. There are, however, two 
names—a Greek one occurring in Oppian, and a 
Latin one, employed both by Ausonius and Pliny, 
that seem to be really the ancient representatives 
of the species now under review. ‘That Pliny's 
and Ausonius’ Mustela, or Weasel, is to be inter- 
preted of the lamprey there seems to us to be little 
doubt ; for, imprimis, that fish is exactly portrayed 
by Ausonius under this name ; secondly, Pliny, in 
describing the Mustela, mentions that it is of two 
kinds, differing chiefly in size, and that one 
inhabits fresh, the other salt water; which pas- 
sage obviously has reference to the pride or river 
lamprey, and to the proper or sea lamprey. 
Thirdly, the name itself strongly countenances this 
view, for what fish is so like a weasel, not only as 
to color and markings, but also in his habits and 
proceedings, as the lamprey? When once fastened 
to a rock, there he sticks, sucking away with per- 
tinacity, as though he would prove the fallacy of 
the old proverb, and succeed in extracting blood 
even out of a stone. Under the Greek name 
Echeneis,* Stay-ship, Oppian has given a correct 


| detailed account of the lamprey; taking slight 


poetic liberties, indeed, with the actual dimensions 
of the fish, but in other respects describing the 
kind in question perfectly. Strabo’s Lybian 
rforated branchiz, which ascended 


the original measurement of four feet to twelve. 
After this, we find the number of feet, like Fal- 
staff's men in buckram, run on increasing, till one 
Statius Libonius is not ashamed to assert, nor one 


| Pliny to quote, the following :—‘‘ Within Ganges, 
a river of India, there be fishy, snouted and tailed 
| dolphins, fifteen cubits long, called Platanistz, and 


Statius Libonius reporteth as strange a thing 
besides—namely, that in the said river, there be 


| certain worms or serpents, with two fins of a side, 
| sixty cubits long, of color blue, which be so strong 


that when the elephants come into the river for 
drink, they catch fast hold with their teeth, by 
their trunks or muzzles, and, maugre their hearts, 








real derivation of the Italian word Lampetra 
(through Lamproie, — yon, Lampetron) is our 
own word Lamprey ; and this, again, is obviously | ter one bathing during a love or a law suit, or any other 
itself derived from Lang, long, and prey, prick, or | business that required despatch. 


* The Latin name for this fish is remora, (hence remoror, 
| I delay,) and it was considered no good augury to encoun- 
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force them down under the water, of such force 
and power they are.’’ These were no doubt lam- 
preys, seen —— the microscope of a warm 
imagination, and therefore highly magnified. Al- 
drovandi, however, who believed them also to be 
lampreys, swallows the story as he finds it, cubits 
and all, and seeks to justify Libonius’ Gulliverism 
and Pliny’s gullability to the reader, by gravel 
telling him he need not be. surprised, since all 
things attain to great dimensions in India ; in India 
omnia grandiora sunt. 

Repudiating, of course, these giant impersona- 
tions of the lamprey as altogether fabulous, our 
‘little Cyclostome presents himself to notice, with 
quite a sufficiency of recommendations as he is, to 
dispense with the aid of any orientalisms to set 
him off. No animal in creation has so singular 
and sensitive a mouth, as it serves, in fact, both 
as a prehensile instrument to secure, and also as 
an organ for the trituration of food. The lamprey, 
in a sense peculiar to himself, thus lives from hand 
to mouth, since these are both one, The oral ap- 
paratus consists of a loose extensile lip, which the 
fish can project in a circular manner—hence his 
name of Cyclustome, or round-mouth—and apply, 
like a boy’s leathern sucker, to wood, stone, or any 
other object he happens to have a design upon. 
Within the circle of this extensile lip, lies a nimble 
little rasping tongue, stuck all over with points, 
and always on the wag; and as this sharp file 
works up and down on the surface of whatever 
may be covered by the flattened mouth, the result 
of its operations soon becomes apparent, especially 
when, as it often happens, the scalp of an unfortu- 
nate fish is the subject of experiment. In this 
case, it matters not how large or how fierce the 
victim may be, no effort can extricate the luckless 
head from under that fatal disk ; quicker than any 
eating ulcer the tongue works its way through the 
integuments ; the giant patient may plunge and 
writhe, but the operation of trephine goes on, and 
soon, and with all the ease of a cheesemonger 
driving his scoop into the rind of a Cheshire or 
Stilton, does the lamprey _ his tongue through 
the bony plates of the skull, and draw it back, with 
a sample of brains adhering. This singular small 
instrument furnishes a good emblem of the tongue 
of the wicked, as described in Holy Writ ; though 
‘*a little member,” it is emphatically ‘a keen 
sword,”’ and may boast “ great things.” Amongst 
the most remarkable of its boasts, is that of being 
able, in conjunction with the lips, to arrest vessels 
suddenly in their course, rendering wind and tide 
of no avail to stir them! St. James compares the 
helm of a vessel to the human tongue; as that 
guides or misguides the ship, which it ‘ turneth 
about at will.’? The moment, however, a lam- 
prey’s tongue has seized the rudder, that mo- 
ment, it seems, the control of the helm ceases, 
and the course of the vessel is suspended! ‘* Who,” 
asks Oppian, ‘‘ would have believed such a thing 
as this, unless it had been a matter of common 
notoriety and experience?’ The truth of this 
assertion being taken for granted, he next places 
himself, like a real poet, on an imaginary quarter- 
deck, and begins to relate, as a quasi eye-witness, 
how the vessel, rolling on impetuously before a 
strong current and a steady breeze, stops suddenly 
in full canvass, to the consternation of the crew ; 
how the wind now roars in vain from behind, and 
the strong current runs by under the motionless 
keel; how the beams call to the rafters, and the 
rafters to the bowsprit, to go ahead—and all to no 
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purpose ; how sails, ribs, and cordage, flutter, 
groan, and crack, in the passing blast; how the 
strained planks creak and start; how the mast 
sways to and fro, and finally snaps and goes over- 
board ; and how the passive balk movie no more 
than if it lay in dock! Pliny, with equal confi- 
dence, relates the following of the same fish : 


The current of the sea is great, its tides mighty, 
the winds puissant, and forcible ; and more than 
that, ores and sailes withal to help forward the rest 
are mighty and powerful—and yet there is one little 
sillie fish, Echeneis, that checketh, scorneth, and 
arresteth them all; let the winds blow as much as 
they will, rage the storms and tempests never so 
strong, even yet this little fish commandeth their 
fury, restraineth their puissance, and, maugre all 
their force, as great as it is, compelleth the ships to 
stand still! Why should our fleets and armadas at 
sea make such turrets on the walls and forecastles, 
when one little fish—(see the vanitie of man !)—is 
able to arrest and stay perforce our goodly and tall 
ships? Certes, reported it is, that in the navall 
battle before Actium, wherein Anthony and Cleopatra 
were defeated by Augustus, one of these fishes staid 
the admiral ship, whereon M. Anthony was ; at what 
time as he made all the hast and means he could 
devise, with help of ores, to encourage his people 
from ship to ship, and could not prevail, until he was 
forced to abandon the same admirall and goe into 
another galley. Meanwhile the armada of Augustus 
Cesar, seeing the disorder, charged with greater 
violence, and soon invested the fleet of Anthony. Of 
late days also, and within our remembrance, the like 
happened to the roiall ship of the Emperor Caius 
Caligula ; at what time as he rowed back and made 
saile from Astura to Antium ; and as soon as the 
vessel (a gallien, it was furnished with five banks of 
ores to a side) was perceived alone in the fleet to 
stand still, presently a number of bold fellows leapt 
out of their ships into the sea, to search after the said 
galley, what the reason might be that ‘it stirred 
not,’’ and found one of these fishes sticking fast to 
the vere helme ; which being reported to C. Caligula, 
he fumed and sware as an emperor, taking a great 
indignation that so small a thing as this should hold 
her back perforce, and check the strength of all his 
warriors, notwithstanding there were no fewer than 
400 lustie men in his galley, that labored at the ore, 
all that ever they could do to the contrary. This fish 
presaged an unfortunate event, for no sooner was he 
arrived at Rome but some souldiours in a mutinie fell 
upon him and stabbed him to death. 


That lampreys occasionally play the same pranks 
with modern vessels, as they did with ancient 
galleys seems certain, if we may believe all that 
ichthyologists assert. Rondolet informs us that 
he himself met with an adventure very like to that 
of Caius Caligula. Ie was going to Rome in the 
suite of Cardinal Tournon, in a fine ship, which 
was scudding glibly before the wind, when she 
suddenly came to a stand-still, and, after much 
wonderment and investigation as to the nature of 
the impediment, a lamprey was found fixed to the 
helm, which was removed not without difficulty,* 
when the vessel, freed from the incumbrance, pro- 
ceeded on her course. Rondolet invokes the whole 
crew to attest his veracity, and their cognizance 
of a fact which we would not believe though it 
were down in the captain's log-book. 


* This part of the recital is probably correct ; no bull- 
dog, badger, or limpet, being more adhesive than a lam- 
prey. Once fastened to an object he will not suffer it to 
escape. Pennant cites an instance of a lamprey which 
weighed 8 lbs. adhering to a body of 12 lbs. so firmly as 
to raise it when he was himself raised into the air. 
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The lamprey is a fine fish but for a short season, | only tend to strengthen such a general impression. 
only while they proceed up the river to spawn ;| For while the lamprey is almost finless, a skate is 
after this they remain lean and ill-favored with | nearly half fin ; while the body of the lamprey is 
the new brood till autumn, when all repair to-; long and cylindrical, that of the skate, on the 

ther to the sea; but neither then nor later is| other hand, is a lozenge and flat; and whereas 
none flesh so fine in quality as early in the | the first tribe have smooth backs, and carry no 
year, at which period accordingly Galen prescribes | hostile weapons, the other, armed at every point, 
this fish to his pationts. ‘he best came from | bristles cap-d-queue with swords, saws and stilettoes. 
Sicily. | As to size, again, we might as well compare Lili- 

‘{aormini was to the court of Rome what Glou- | putians with Brobdignagians as some species of the 
cester used to be to that of London ; the best lam- | first with the larger kinds of the second ; for the 
preys, but not the largest in size, were procured | longest Petromyzons rarely reach three feet, or 
thence as presents to the reigning Czesar, or the | weigh above three pounds; while it requires several 





highest functionaries of state. It is not hence, | pairs of sinewy hands to drag full-grown specimens * 


however, to be inferred that ‘l'yber lampreys were | of the biggest Rays to the steelyard, or to force them 
bad; the contrary seems the fact, but they were| into the balance, when a counterpoise has often 
probably scarce in quantity ; as to quality, greedy | to be effected by a whole pile of cannon-balls, and 
competitors, in Jovius’ day, would, he tells us,| the result recorded in avoirdupois reaches some- 
commonly give five, six, or seven pieces of the then| times two hundred weight. Lastly, lampreys, 
gold cwrency for one, and ke mentions an in- | according to their biographers, are fish of retiring, 
stance where an hundred pieces were paid. This | cautious, and unsocial habits; whereas skate are 
bespeaks a ‘‘ dainty dish’’ indeed ; and a hand-| gregarious, delight in society, and are impetuous 
some present for any man “ to set before a king.’’| and headlong in their passions. Why, then, are 
But the high price, while it establishes the excel-| creatures thus essentially different in so many ob- 
lence of the fish, also proves it searce ; and hence | vious points of comparison, placed so near in 
no doubt the necessity of scouring foreign creeks | ichthyological works as to be separated only by 
to obtain it. ‘The same Jovius, who was a bit of | the thin partition of a single page! ‘* Because,”’ 
a cook as well as a naturalist, advises to drown) says the systemist, ‘though common observers 
lampreys in fine wine ; and after letting them soak | are content in skin-deep knowledge, to look super- 
awhile, stuffing the mouth with nutmeg, and the | ficially, and to note, merely palpable distinctions, 
fourteen flute-holes with as many cloves, to simmer | the practised eye ofa naturalist penetrates deeper ; 
over a very slow fire in a sauce of Cretan wine, | he cuts through all integumentary impediments, 
oil, bread-crumbs, bruised hazel-nuts, and plenty | clears away muscle, artery, vein, and nerve, as 
of spice, and to serve hot. mere incumbrances, and goes direct to the skele- 

e fresh water lamprey, or pride, is about} ton; there finds that lampreys and rays, unlike 
half the size of the sea lamprey, and abounds in| most other fish, agree with each other in the com- 
most of our rivers, being a source of great profit to | mon possession of a cartilaginous back, and con- 
the fishermen. It is exported to Hamburgh, Dant-| siders this a sufficient ground for bringing them 
zic, and other places, either for food, or for live | together. ‘Thus, then, has a single point of phys- 
bait. The Dutch prize it highly on account of its iological resemblance, and that, too, by no means 
toughness and tenacity to lite, and use it largely | an essentially characteristic one—for cartilage is 
in the cod and turbot fisheries. Yarrell states | but the early stage of bone—been held a sufiicient 
that they will give from two to five pounds a thou-{ reason to upset various plain and striking differ- 
sand; and so abundant are these fish in the} ences, which might have suggested to an unbiased 
Thames that in one year four hundred thousand | judgment the propriety of keeping creatures so 
were thus disposed of ; the minimum given by, this | unlike, apart. The irrupta copula of a scientific 
author is one hundred thousand, the maximum | mésalliance binds rays and lampreys indissolubly 











eight hundred thousand. together, and there is no likelihood now of their 
ever being separated. Ifaving travelled for the 
SKATE. last century with a common passport, under the 

v > ; > a 
Quis non edomitam mirz T'orpedinis artem eames of Chondrop lerys nage they will ste doubt 
Audit et emeritas signatas nomine vires. continue members ol the same unaappy fuinily 
Ciacpias. party to the latest posterity, swimming nose to 


Stnatuvee atest et pny om pret, nie, Butt nose, in the same illustrated plate, and catalogued 
pnner chery Ti tum dolus in p+ mm fructus epparet om salta- | 10 the order in which we now present them to the 
tione et cantu allectatew fuerant, retibus jam extensis incluse | reader. 
copbantur. Buus. The rays may be considered the rhinoceroses of 

To connect objects in Natural History by any | the deep; having for the most part, as the name 
single, however characteristic, point of resemblance | imports, thick and rugpse hides. In spite, how- 
—though it may be convenient for the sake of | ever, of this unpromising outside, they are reputed 
reference, and be adopted by systematic writers | to possess, in common with certain men of unpol- 

nerally in their books—is often to take strange | ished exterior, many amiable internal qualities, 
iberties with the book of Nature, and to bring| by way of compensation. Thus M. Lacepéde re- 
into an unnatural and coerced apposition creatures | ports, amidst other commendatory passages, that 
the most dissimilar. A striking exemplification | their susceptibilities are lively and their attach- 
of this occurs in the grouping together, by au-| ments strong; that whatever may be the truth 
thors, of the small fealty Hetemngueme just men-| with regard to oysters, rays may certainly be 
tioned, and the Rays of which mention is now to| ‘¢ in love,’ and that the whole family 
be made. It would seem, on a prima facie view, | displays a warmth of affection beyond any of their 
uite incredible to any one but an ichthyologist, | briny associates, ‘‘ Seuls entre less poissons,” says 
t lampreys and skates should have anything| he, ‘ils ne sont pas étrangers, comme tous les 
more in common than gudgeons with whales, or | autres habitans des eaux, au charmes de la volupté 
minnows with tritons ; and further inquiry would | partagée, et d’une sorte de tendresse, au moins 
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légere et momentanée.”” From this, however, it 
may be deduced, even on M. Lacepéde’s own 
showing, that they are also fickle in their amours, 
and make but indifferent French husbands at best. 
But though divorces may be common, and the 
legitimate Mrs. Ray have too often to make way 
for some rival Matinee de Maintenon, to occupy 
her place ad interim, skates carry out their scheme 
of patriarchal life ina more amiable particular ; 
showing themselves in the paternal relation excel- 
lent péres de famille; displaying a forethought 
and storge for the young posterity truly admirable, 
and almost as boundless as the element in which 
it works. ‘This philoprogenitiveness of the parent 
outlasts the weak and helpless state of infancy, 
and exerts itself in training the adolescent fish im 
the art of providing for his own wants. Theirs 
then is a very peculiar storge; one of a patient, 
almost moral character ; without partiality, and 
given without stint to all alike. 


Chacun & son part et tous l’ont tout entier. 


Wrapt in domestic bliss, old and young alike 
lie together many fathoms deep, far out of sight, 
till, urged by the call of hunger, they quit these 
loved retreats, muster in full force, and start on a 
foray forthwith. Under the guidance of an uner- 
ring instinct, 

Who forms the phalanx and who leads the way ; 


the impetuous cohort speeds forward as one fish ; 
nor is there 2 moment’s pause nor slacking speed 
till the object which set it in motion is at length 
discerned ; as soon as a migratory horde of fish is 
seen scudding in advance, chase is given, and 
when it is reached the army of skates at once dash 
upon the quarry, and carry it off to some ocean 
eyry to feast unmolested. 

The singular habit which many of the rays 
adopt of hovering with outspread fins * and fixed 
eyes evidently on the look-out for game, and also 
of wheeling in exploratory circles through the 
watery expanse with the like view, added to the 
un-fish-like practice of pouncing upon prey, and 
afterwards of banqueting upon it without wit- 
nesses, present so many striking points of resem- 
blance to the evolution of rapacious birds, that 
several of these fish have received names from 
different members of the falcon family ; names not 
more appropriate from this mode of hunting and 
dealing with their victims when caught, than from 
the eflicient and formidable weapons by which 
they secure them. These weapons, from very 
ae times, rendered the possessors objects of 
public curiosity and interest. Few fish, indeed, 
as a group, are better prepared for aggression or 
self-defence than the rays, many of the larger 
kinds being armed from the tail to the very teeth ; 
but there are some kind, that, since the days of 
Aristotle, have enjoyed ‘‘ throughout all the poster- 
ities’ a reputation quite sui generis, for certain 
supposed poisonous instruments, which are com- 
monly, like the sting in bees and scorpions, seated 
in or near the tail. The most renowned of these 
‘“‘noli me tangere’’ rays is the sea-eagle. This 
colossal fish possesses an enormous pair of fins, 


* Aristotle, mistaking these wide-spread appendages 
for parts of the body proper, asserts that rays have no 
fins, but move entirely by bending the sides of the body. 
After the lapse of many centuries, however, the case of 
Ray versus Aristotle being impartially tried, the decision 
of antiquity has been quashed, and the full possession of 
his firs granted to the plaintiif. 
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which, stretching out from either side of the body, 
offer a striking resemblance to a pair of wide- 
spread-wings ; he possesses, moreover, a detached 
head, terminating in a porrect process, like a beak, 
and a large pair of piercing bright eyes ; these are 
the fancied analogies which have procured him the 
honor of dividing his name with the king of birds. 

The vast carcass of the sea-eagle always chal- 
lenged our attention, as it lay extended on the 
lava flags of the Neapolitan market-place. Alive 
in the water, this fish is said to be facile princeps 
of all swimmers ; performing natatory evolutions 
ina manner so graceful and stately as to defy 
competition. Gliding in slow, mujestic pomp 
through the waters, with all the dignity of a trag- 
edy queen, her marine majesty seems to have 
attracted particular attention along the Marseil- 
laise coast, where the more polite and educated 
class of observers conferred on this ray the sobrj- 
quet of ‘* La Glorieuse ;’’ but as there are many 
ways of looking at the same object, as fishermen 
are not celebrated for using courteous epithets, it 
is not wonderful to find ‘* La Gloricuse”’ stripped 
of all her glory in passing into such rude hands. 
They, regarding the shape and pose of the head, 
and the large, salient eyes as indicative of a re- 
semblance to a toad rather than a dido or an 
eagle, have coined their name from that Batra- 
chian, and in the Marseilles market accordingly, 
offer not skate, but crapand de mer for dinner. 
Other common-place observers, attracted by the 
enormous length of a switch-tail, frequently twice 
as long as the body of the fish, and not finding 
such an appendage in queens, toads, or eagles, 
have degraded ‘‘ La Glorieuse”’ into a water-rat, 
Others, again, looking only to the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the lateral processes for swimming, 
which seem like and yet unlike both fins and 
wings, and bear a nearer resemblance to the 
aeronautic, leathery apparatus of bats, have ves- 
pertilianized this skate into the sea-bat. 

So much concerning the various names of this 
ray; and now, touching the formidable weapon 
already alluded to which renders the sea-cagle so 
dangerous of approach. It lies, as has been already 
said, at the base of the tail, just at its nethernmost 
part. To protect this organ from irreverent han- 
dling, a sharp bony sword is placed sentinel, like 
the kirtle knife by which a Janissary secures respect 
to his beard. This weapon is not only dangerous 
from its great length, but also from the rows of 
serrated teeth at each side; every tooth of which 
being in itself a small saw, and very sharp, readily 
enters the flesh on the slightest wag of the tail; and 
once entered can only be drawn out again by mak- 
ing a torn and ragged opening. ‘The worst and 
most dangerous wound, however, is when the elas- 
tic tail dashes the apparatus, saws and all, its 
whole length, half a foot or more into an unfortu- 
nate fisherman’s thigh, (as has frequently happened 
in spite of the ordinary precautions,) dragging it 
out again to make a new lunge before the unhappy 
victim has had time to escape ; and so expert is 
the skate in this small-sword exercise, and so 
swiftly does stroke follow stroke, that persons 
who have seen it in operation report that, but for 
the spoutings of fresh blood, and the larger dis- 
play of raw surface, they would have declared the 
weapon motionless all the time. No wound with 
which surgery is acquainted is more hazardous 
than this ; the soft parts are cut, contused, torr, 
jagged, intermixed, and mammocked in every con- 
celvable way ; and besides all the dangers of an 
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ugly flesh-wound there is peril too from the tearing 
of the fascias and tendons, and lest the periosteum 
of the bone should be scraped and exposed. The 
terrible sufferings inflicted by this atrocious 
caudine weapon—which is borne by four other 
colossal skates as well as by the sea-eagle—has 
caused it to be regarded with as much supersti- 
tious reverence by fishermen, as was the tail of 
his music-master, Chiron, by the youthful Achilles. 
Every Lazzarone has some sinistre to tell of a 
brother, cousin, or comrade, who was either many 
months an inmate of the Seaman’s Hospital before 
he could follow his craft again, or who was at the 
| time a cripple in that of the Incurables. 
pon this dart the sea-eagle depends as much 
for supplies as the fowler does on his gun, or the 
huntsman on his boar-spear. Lying perdu in the 
sand, and, herself unseen, seeing everything that 
passes, the wily creature, so soon as moe discovers 
a fish of size swimming within reach, suddenly 
rotrudes the tail, which uncurling, like a spring- 
asso, one instant, has coiled itself the next round 
the body of the prey ; and is dragging it to impale 
on the fatal saw-sword below. This either sum- 
marily despatches it at a blow, or, if the victim be 
strong, a succession of stabs is dealt on the con- 
vulsed bedy with lightning rapidity and certain 
effect. Such being the potency of this terrible dart, 
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we do not wonder that in early days men should 
have somewhat exaggerated the truth, that its 
wounds should here tome described not only as 
painful and mischievous, but poisoned, and, like 
the prick of the rattle-snake’s tooth, necessarily 
mortal. This was the weapon, according to ancient 
authorities, put by the enchantress Circe into the 
hands of her son Telegon, wherewith he slew his 
father Ulysses ; this, which, more deadly than the 
deadly wourali, was said to kill an animal by mere 
contact with the skin ; and which, if it but scratched 
the bark of a tree, forthwith the tree perished 
Nothing on sea or land could be conceived (said 
they) so pestiferous, immedicable, and fatal to all 
things endowed with life! This of course is pure 
fiction, yet to this day—such is the hereditary mis- 
chief caused by a bad name—it would be as easy 
to persuade a Neapolitan Baccarole that a Vesu- 
vian viper had no venom in the tooth as that the 
sea-eagle had none in the tail. So strongly are 
all fishermen possessed of this idea, that did not 
the enactment exist, requiring these fish to be dis- 
armed before importation to the market, every man 
of them would cautiously remove the dreaded in- 
strument, partly by way of precaution, and partly 
to adorn his cabin with another trophy of a poi- 
soned dart, wrenched from a powerful foe he had 
helped to capture. 





i 
From Kidd’s Journal. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


In our bachelor days, when hours of leisure were 
at our disposal, we used to ‘‘ cultivate’’ squirrels, 
and take perhaps inordinate pleasure in their society. 
We may as well here state that our natural disposi- 
tion is kindly ; that we can never sit alone, walk 
alone, eat alone. If at home, and the inmates ab- 
sent, we are always to be found among our elegant 
little fancy fowls, who will jump into our hands to 
be caressed, and nestle under our chin. We name 
this, as we are sure there is an art in taming ani- 
mals, as much as there is in taming each other. 
That art is—affection ; it is a never-failing talisman ; 
true, in all its operations, as is the needle to the Pole. 

The first squirrel we ever possessed, we purchased 
of a man in the street. We think we were coaxed 
into giving a crown-piece for it. The man evidently 
saw that our heart was enlisted ; and although we 
tried hard for some time to beat him down, the crown 
became his, the squirrel ours. 

We remember there was a showy piece of scarlet 
ribbon flowing like a streamer from Skuggy’s neck. 
It had been used as a gentle chain to keep him 
prisoner. Being young, we soon made him familiar 
and instructed him in a multitude of little tricks. 
Among our visitors were many who took delight in 
teasing this little rogue. We took upon ourselves 
the task of teaching him to resent this ; and so ef- 
fectually, that few offenders escaped without marks 
of his teeth being visible on their hands. He never 
acted on the offensive, although very wary of what 
was preparing for him ; but, on the first offence 
offered, he invariably gave ‘‘ value received.’’ 

Yet, with us was he on the most affectionate terms. 
Do what we would, tease him as we might, he inva- 
riably returned good for evil. He would come out 
of his cage to breakfast with us regularly every 
morning, and never did guest make himself more 
welcome, nor help himself more at his ease. Sugar, 
milk, bread and butter, egg, marmalade, and that 
infinite variety of ‘‘ spread,’’ in which a bachelor so 





much delights, were ours—were his. He ate till he 
could eat no longer ;. then would he come to us to be 
cuddled, and, suddenly running up our shoulder, he 
would put his paws, one on each side of our face, and 
lick our chin all over with his rough tongue. 

Such mimic scenes as these were the joy of our 
young heart, and never did master feel himself less 
alone than when so surrounded. We had a large 
house, and that bachelor’s curse, a dishonest house- 
keeper, (who had the art of turning brandy into 
toast-and-water, and gin into aqua pura)—and our 
pet squirrel ; other ‘‘ pets’’ were afterwards added, 
of which, more by-and-by ; but none of them caused 
our little friend to be laid on one side. How well he 
knew our step! How eager he was to take his seat 
at the table, whenever we sat down! We repeat, all 
this was the result of mutual affection. We pass over 
a mukitude of endearing good qualities in this prince 
of squirrels, to speak of his mischievous propensities. 

One morning, on quitting our dressing-room, and 
going into the drawing-room, we found the carpet 
apparently covered with snow. It was the commi- 
nuted remains of two copies of the Times Wewspaper, 
which Skuggy had reduced into the minutest ‘ vul- 
gar fractions.’ Glancing at the mantel-piece, we 
missed several ornaments; on looking down, we 
found their *‘ remains’’ in the fire-place. Several boys 
were there without heads; one lady, an orange 
merchant, with her arm broken ; and a china ele- 
phant had lost his trunk. Various other disasters 
met our eye. 

Glancing round for the culprit, we could find him, 
as Julien says, ‘‘ no-where at all.’? At last we spied 
him, seated aloft, at the extreme end of the window- 
curtains, ‘‘looking volumes.’? He knew well he had 
done wrong, and that he would be punished for it. 
He did not descend till he was half fumished ; and 
his contrition being then manifest, we lectured him, 
kissed him, tickled him—and finally tucked him up 
as usual, in his snug linen bed. We verily believe 
he would have broken his little heart, had we not 
done so. 

We shall return to the squirrel, anon. 
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BOOK XI,—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


Tr is not an uncommon crotchet amongst benev- 
olent men to maintain that wickedness is necessa- 
rily a sort of insanity, and that nobody would make 
a violent start out of the straight path unless stung 
to such disorder by a bee in his bonnet. Cer- 
tainly, when some very clever, well-educated per- 
son, like our friend, Randal Leslie, acts upon the 
fallacious principle that ‘‘ roguery is the best pol- 
icy,” it is curious to see how many points he has 
in common with the insane ; what over-cunning, 
what irritable restlessness, what suspicious belief 
that the rest of the world are in a conspiracy 
against him, which it requires all his wit to bafile 
and turn to his own proper aggrandizement and 
profit. Perhaps some of my readers may have 
thought that I have represented Randal as unnat- 
urally far-fetched in his schemes, too wire-drawn 
and subtle in his speculations; yet that is com- 
monly the case with very refining intellects, when 
they choose to play the knave ;—it helps to dis- 
guise from themselves the ugliness of their ambi- 
tion, just as a philosopher delights in the ingenu- 
ity of some metaphysical process, which ends in 
what plain men call ‘atheism,’’ who would be 
infinitely shocked and offended if he were entitled 
an atheist. As I have somewhere said or implied 
before, it is difficult for us dull folks to conceive 
the glee which a wily brain takes in the exercise 
of its own ingenuity. 

Having premised thus much on behalf of the 
‘** Natural”? in Randal Leslie’s character, I must 
here fly off to say a word or two on the agency in 
human life exercised by a passion rarely seen with- 
out a mask in our debonnair and civilized age—I 
mean hate. 

In the good old days of our forefathers, when 
plain speaking and hard blows were in fashion— 
when a man had his heart at the tip of his tongue, 
and four feet of sharp iron dangling at his side, 
Hate played an honest, open part in the theatre of 
the world. In fact, when we read history, it 
seems to have “‘starred it’? on the stage. But 
now where is Hate ‘—who ever sees its face? Is it 
that smiling, good-tempered creature, that presses 
you by the hand so cordially! or that dignified 
figure of state that calls you its ‘‘ right honorable | 
friend!”’ Is it that bowing, grateful dependent ? | 
—is it that soft-eyed Amaryllis? Ask not, guess | 
not ; you will only know it to be Hate when the | 

ison is in your cup, or the poniard in your 

reast. In the Gothic age, grim Humor painted 
“the Dance of Death ;” in our polished century, | 
some sardonic wit should give us “‘ the Sisgmeahe 
of Hate.”’ 

Certainly, the counter-passion betrays itself 
with ease to our _. Love is rarely a hypocrite. 
But Hate—how detect, and how guard against it! 
It lurks where you least suspect it; it is created 
by causes that you can the least foresee ; and ciy- 
ilization multiplies its varieties, whilst it favors 
its disguise ; for civilization increases the number 
of contending interests, and refinement renders | 
more susceptible to the least irritation the cuticle | 
of self-love. But Hate comes covertly forth from 
some self-interest we have crossed, or some self- 
love we have wounded ; and, dullards that we are, 
how seldom we are aware of our offence! You 
may be hated by a man you have never seen in 








your life; you may be hated as often by one you 


have loaded with benefits; you may so walk as 
not to tread on a worm; but you must sit fast on 
our easy-chair till you are carried out to your 
bier, if you would be sure not to tread on some 
snake of a foe. But, then, what harm does the 
Hate do ust Very often the harm is as unseen b 
the world as the hate is unrecognized by us. It 
may come on us, unawares, in some solitary by- 
way of our life; strike us in our unsuspecting pri- 
vacy; thwart us in some blessed hope we have 
never told to another; for the moment the world 
sees that it is Hate that strikes us, its worst power 
of mischief is gone. 

We have a great many names for the same ed 
sion—Envy, Focdoney, Spite, Prejudice, Rivalry ; 
but they are so many synonyms for the one old 
heathen demon. When the death-giving shaft of 
Apollo sent the plague to some —ae Acheean, 
it did not much matter to the victim whether the 
god were called Helios or Smintheus. 

No man you ever met in the world seemed more 
raised above the malice of Hate that Audley Eger- 
ton; even in the hot war of politics he had 
scarcely a personal foe ; and in private life he kept 
himself so aloof and apart from others, that he was 
little known, save by the benefits the waste of his 
wealth conferred. That the hate of any one could 
reach the austere statesman on his high pinnacle 
of esteem—you would have smiled at the idea! 
But Hate is now, as it ever has been, an actual 
power amidst “the Varieties of Life; and, in 
spite of bars to the door, and policemen in the 
street, no one can be said to sleep in safety while 
there wakes the eye of a single foe. 


CHAPTER II, 


Tue glory of Bond street is no more. The title 
of Bond street Lounger has faded from our lips. 
In vain the crowd of equipages and the blaze of 
shops; the renown of Bond street was in its pave- 
ment—its pedestrians. Art thou old enough, O 
reader! to remember the Bond street Lounger and 
his incomparable generation? For my part, I can 
just recall the decline of the grand era. It was on 
its wane when, in the ambition of boyhood, I first 
began to muse upon high neckcloths and Welling- 
ton boots. But the ancient habitués—the magni 
nominis umbra—contemporaries of Brummell in 
his zenith—boon companions of George IV. in his 
regency—still haunted the spot. From four to 
six, in the hot month of June, they sauntered 
stately to and fro, looking somewhat mournful 
even then—foreboding the extinction of their race. 
The Bond street Lounger was rarely seen alone ; 
he was a social animal, and walked drm in arm 
with his fellow-man. He did not seem born for 
the cares of these ruder times ; not made was he 
for an age in which Finsbury returns members to 
Parliament. He loved his small talk ; and never 
since then has talk been so pleasingly small. Your 
true Bond street Lounger had a very dissipated 
look. His youth had been spent with heroes who 
loved their bottle. He himself had perhaps supped 
with Sheridan. He was by nature a spendthnift ; 
you saw it in the roll of his walk. Men who make 
money rarely saunter ; men who save money rarely 
swagger. But saunter and swagger both united to 
stamp PRODIGAL on the Bond street Lounger. And 
so familiar as he was with his own set, ahd so 
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amusingly supercilious with the vulgar residue of 
mortals whose faces were strange to Bond street. 
But he is gone. The world, though sadder for 
his loss, still strives to do its best without him ; 
and our young men, now-a-days, attend to model 
cottages, and incline to Tractarianism—I mean 
those young men who are quiet and harmless, as a 
Bond street Lounger was of old—redeant Saturnia 
regna, Still the place, to an unreflecting eye, has 
its brilliancy and bustle. But it is a thoroughfare, 
not a lounge. And adown the thoroughfare, some- 
what before the hour when the throng is thickest, 
passed two gentlemen, of an appearance exceed- 
ingly out of keeping with the place. Yet both 
had the air of men pretending to aristocracy—an 
old-world air of respectability and stake in the 
country, and church-and-stateism. The burlier of 
the two was even rather a beau in his way. He 
had first learned to dress, indeed, when Bond street 
was at its acmé, and Brummell in his pride. He 
still retained in his garb the fashion of his youth ; 
only what then had spoken of the town, now be- 
trayed the life of the country. His neckcloth, 
ample and high, and of snowy whiteness, set off to 
comely advantage a face smooth-shaven, and of 
clear, florid hues ; his coat of royal blue, with but- 
tons in which you might have seen yourself veluti 
in speculum, was, rather jauntily, buttoned across 
a waist that spoke of lusty middle age, free from 
the ambition, the avarice, and the anxieties, that 
fret Londoners into thread-papers; his small- 
clothes of grayish drab, loose at the thigh and 
tight at the knee, were made by Brummell’s own 
hreeches-maker, and the gaiters to match (thrust 
hal-way down the calf) had a manly dandyism 
that would have done honor to the beau-ideal of a 
country member. The profession of this gentle- 
man’s companion was unmistakable—the shovel- 
hat, the clerical cut of the coat, the neckcloth 
without collar, that seemed made for its accessory 
—the band, and something very decorous, yet 
7 mild, in the whole mien of this personage, all 
spoke of one who was every inch the gentleman 
and the parson. 

** No,” said the portli¢r of these two persons— 
“no, I can't say I like Frank’s looks at all. 
There ’s certainly something on his mind. How- 
ever, I suppose it will be all out this evening.’’ 

**Iie dines with you, at your hotel, squire? 
Well, you must be kind to him, We can’t put 
old heads on young shoulders.”’ 

“IT don’t object to his head being young,”’ re- 
turned the squire; ‘* but I wish he had a little of 
Randal Leslie’s good sense in it. I see how it 
will end; I must take him back into the country ; 
and if he wants occupation, why, he shall keep 
the hounds, and_[’ll put him into Brooksby farm.” 

** As for the hounds,” replied the parson, 
*““hounds necessitate horses; and I think more 
mischief comes to a young man of spirit from the 
stables than from any other place in the world. 
They ought to be exposed from the pulpit, those 
stables!’’ added Mr. Dale, thoughtfully; ‘‘ see 
what they entailed upon Nimrod! But agricul- 
ture is a healthful at noble pursuit, honored by 
sacred nations, and cherished by the greatest men 
in classical times. For instance, the Athenians 
were—”’ 

‘Bother the Athenians!” cried the squire, 
irreverently ; ‘‘ you need not go so far back for an 
example.. It is enough for a Hazeldean that his 
father and his grandfather and his great-grand- 
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father all farmed before him,; and a devilish deal 
better, I take it, than any of those musty old Athe- 
nians—no offence to them. But I'll tell you one 
thing, parson—a man, to farm well, and live in 
the country, should have a wife; it is half the 
battle.” 

*« As to a battle, a man who is married is pretty 
sure of half, though not always the better half, of 
it,’’ answered the parson, who seemed peculiarly 
facetious that day. ‘ Ah, squire, I wish I could 
think Mrs. Hazeldean right in her conjecture !— 
you would have the prettiest daughter-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. And I think, if I could have 
a good talk with the young lady, apart from her 
father, we could remove the only objection I know 
to the marriage. Those — errors—”’ 

** Ah, very true!” cried the squire ; ‘‘ that Pope 
sticks hard in my gizzard. I could excuse her 
being a foreigner, and not having, I suppose, a 
shilling in her pocket—bless her handsome face! 
—but to be worshipping images in her room in- 
stead of going to the parish church, that will 
never do. But you think you could talk her out 
of the Pope, and into the family pew ?”’ 

** Why, I could have talked her father out of 
the Pope, only, when he had not a word to say for 
himself, he bolted out of the window. Youth is 
more ingenuous in confessing its errors.”’ 

**T own,” said the squire, “that both Harry 
and I had a favorite notion of ours, till this Italian 
girl got into our heads. Do you know we both 
took a great fancy to Randal’s little sister—pretty, 
blushing, English-faced girl as ever you saw. And 
it went to Harry’s good heart to see her so neg- 
lected by that silly, fidgety mother of hers, her 
hair hanging about her ears; and I thought it 
would be a fine way to bring Randal and Frank 
more together, and enable me to do something for 
Randal himself—a good boy, with Hazeldean blood 
in his veins. But Violante is so handsome, that I 
don’t wonder at the boy’s choice; and then it is 
our fault—we let them see so much of each other 
as children. However, I should be very angry if 
Rickeybockey had been playing sly, and running 
away from the Casino, in order to give Frank an 
opportunity to carry on a clandestine intercourse 
with his daughter.” 

**T don’t think that would be like Riccabocca ; 
more like him to run away in order to deprive 
Frank of the best of all occasions to court Violante, 
if he so desired; for where could he see more of 
her than at the Casino ?’’ 

Squire.—‘* That ’s well put. Considering he 
was only a foreign doctor, and, for aught we know, 
went about in a caravan, he is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, that Rickeybockey. I speak of people as I 
find them. But what is your notion about Frank! 
I see you don’t think he is in love with Violante, 
after all. Out with it, man ; speak plain.” 

Parson.—*‘ Since you so urge me, I own I do 
not think him in love with her; neither does my 
Carry, who is uncommonly shrewd in such mat- 

Ts ’ 


Squire.—‘ Your Carry, indeed !—as if she were 
half as shrewd as my Harry. Carry—nonsense !”’ 
Parson (reddening).—‘*I don’t want to make 
invidious remarks; but, Mr. Hazeldean, when you 
sneer at my Carry, 1 should not be a man if I did 
not say that—”’ p 
Squire (interrupting).—‘ She was a good little 
woman enough ; but to compare her to my Harry!” 
Parson.—*‘ I don’t compare her to your Harry ; 
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I don’t compare her to any woman in England, 
sir. But you are losing your temper, Mr. Hazel- 
dean .”’ 

Squire.—* 1!” 

Parson.—* And people are staring at you, Mr. 
Hazeldean. For decency’s sake, compose your- 
self, and change the subject. We are just at the 
Albany. I hope that we shall not find poor Ca 
tain Higginbotham as ill as he represents himself 
in his letter. Ah! is it possible? No, it cannot 
be. Look—look !”’ 

Squire.—* Where—what—where? Don’t pinch 
so hard. Bless me, do you see a ghost?” 

Parson.—*‘ There—the gentleman in black 

Squre.—‘‘ Gentleman in black! What!—in 
broad daylight! Nonsense !”’ 

Here the parson made a spring forward, and, 
catching the arm of the person in question, who 
himself had stopped, and was gazing intently on 
the pair, exclaimed— 


9 





“Sir, pardon me; but is not your name Fair-| 
field? Ah, it is Leonard—it is—my dear, dear | 
boy! What joy! so altered, so improved, but} 
still the same honest face. Squire, come here—| 
your old friend, Leonard Fairfield.”’ 

** And he wanted to persuade me,” said the} 
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Parson.—*“* No; he said quite the contrary, 
and declared that he had no hand in those mis- 
doings.”’ 

Syuire.—‘* But he was proved to have excited, 
with his wild talk, the boobies who had! ’Gad, 
sir, there was a hypocritical Quaker once, who 
said to his enemy, ‘I can’t shed thy blood, 
friend, but I will hold thy head under water till 
thou art drowned.’ And so there is a set of 
demagogical fellows, who keep calling out, ‘ Farmer 
This is an oppressor, and Squire That is a vampire ! 
But no violence! Don’t smash their machines, 
don’t burn their ricks! Moral force, and a curse 
on all tyrants!’ Well, and if poor Hodge thinks 
moral force is all my eye, and that the reeommend- 
ation is to be read backwards, in the devil’s way 
of reading the Lord’s Prayer, I should like to 
know which of the two ought to go to Botany Bay 
—Hodge, who comes out like a man, if he thin 
he is wronged, or *tother sneaking chap, who 
makes use of his knowledge to keep himself out of 
the scrape ?”’ 

Parson.—‘‘ It may be very true ; but when I 
saw that poor fellow at the bar, with his intelligent 
face, and heard his bold, clear defence, and thought 
of all his hard struggles for knowledge, and how 





squire, shaking Leonard heartily by the hand, | they had ended, because he forgot that knowledge 
‘‘that you were the gentleman in black; but, | is like fire, and must not be thrown amongst flax 
indeed, he has been in strange humors and tan- | —why, I could have given my right hand to save 
trums all the morning. Well, master Lenny; him. And, oh squire, do you remember his poor 
why, you are grown quite a gentleman! ‘The | mother’s shriek of despair when he was sentenced 
world thrives with you—eh! I suppose you are | to transportation for life—I hear it now! And 
head gardener to some grandee.” | what, Leonard—what do you think had misled 
** Not that, sir,” said Leonard, smiling. ‘‘ But) him? At the bottom of all the mischief was a 
the world has thriven with me at last, though not | Tinker’s bag. You cannot forget Sprott?” 
without some rough usage at starting. Ah, Mr.| Leonard.—‘‘ Tinker’s bag !—Sprott !’’ 
Dale, you can little guess how often [have thought | Sguire.—‘ That rascal, sir, was the hardest fel- 
of you and your discourse on Knowledge; and, | low to nab you could possibly conceive ; as full of 
what is more, how I have lived to feel the truth | quips and quirks as an Old Bailey lawyer. But 
of your words, and to bless the lesson.” | we managed to bring it home to him. Lord! 
Parson (much touched and flattered).—*‘‘I ex-| his bag was choke-full of tracts against every man 
pected nothing less of you, Leonard; you were} who had a good coat on his back ; and, as if that 
always a lad of great sense and sound judgment. | was not enough, cheek by jowl with the tracts 
So you have thought of my little discourse on} were lucifers, contrived on a new principle, for 
Knowledge, have you?” | teaching my ricks the thtory of spontaneous com- 
Squire.—* . knowledge! I have reason to! bustion. The laborers bought the lucifers—”’ 
hate the word. {t burned down three ricks of | | Parson.—* And the poor village genius bought 
mine ; the finest ricks you ever set eyes on, Mr. | the tracts.”’ 
Fairfield.” Squire.—* All headed with a motto—‘ To teach 
Parson.— That was not knowledge, squire ;| the working classes that knowledge is power.’ 
that was ignorance.” So that I was right in saying that knowledge had 
Squire.—‘‘ Ignorance! The deuce it was. I’ll| burnt my ricks; knowledge inflamed the village 
just appeal to you, Mr. Fairfield. We have been} genius, the village genius inflamed fellows more 
having sad riots in the shire, and the ringleader | ignorant than himself, and then inflamed my stack- 
was just such another lad as you were !”” yard. However, lucifers, tracts, village genius, 
Leonard.—* I am very much obliged to you,| and Sprott, are all off to Botany Bay; and the 
Mr. Hazeldean. [n what respect?’ shire has gone on much the better for it. So no 
Squire.—* Why, he was a village genius, and| more of your knowledge for me, begging your 
always reading some cursed little tract or other;| pardon, Mr. Fairfield. Such uncommonly fine 
and got mighty discontented with kings, lords, | ricks as mine were, too! I declare, parson, you 
and commons, [ suppose, and went about talking | are looking as if you felt pity for Sprott ; and I 
of the wrongs of the poor, and the crimes of the | saw you, indeed, whispering to him as he was 
rich, till, by Jove, sir, the whole mob rose one | taken out of court.” 
day with pitchforks and sickles, and smash went| Parson, (looking sheepish.)—‘ Indeed, squire. 
Farmer Smart’s thrashing-machines ; and on the|I was only asking him what had become of his 
same night my ricks were on fire. We caught the | donkey, an unoffending creature.” 
rogues, and they were all tried; but the poor} Sguire.-—‘* Unoffending! Upset me amidst a 
deluded laborers were let off with a short impris- | thistle-bed in my own village green. I remember 
onment. The village genius, thank Heaven, is) it. Well, what did he say had become of the 
sent packing to Botany Bay.” donkey ?”” 
Leonard.—** But, did his books teach him to| Parson.—*He said but one word; but that 
burn ricks, and smash machines ?”’ showed all the vindictiveness of his disposition. 
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He said it with a horrid wink, that made my 
blood run cold. ‘What's become of your poor 
donkey?’ said I, and he answered—”’ 

Squire-—‘‘ Go on. He answered—”’ 

Parson.—*‘ ‘ Sausages.’ ”” 

Squire.—** Sausages! Like enough; and sold 
to the poor ; and that’s what the poor will come to 
if they listen to such revolutionizing villains. 
Sausages! Donkey sausages !—(spitting) ’T is as 
bad as eating one another ; perfect cannibalism.” 

Leonard, who had been thrown into grave thought 
by the history of Sprott and the village genius, 
now pressing the parson’s hand, asked — 
to wait on him before Mr. Dale quitted London ; 
and was about to withdraw, when the parson, 
ay Aas him, said—‘* No; don’t leave me 
yet, Leonard—I have so much to ask you, and to 
talk about. I shall be at leisure shortly. We are 
just now going to call on a relation of the squire’s, 
whom you must recollect, I am sure—Captain 


Higginbotham—Barnabas Higginbotham. He is 
very poorly.”’ 
** And I am sure he would take it kind in you 


to call too,’’ said the squire with great good-na- 
ture. 

Leonard.—*‘ Nay, sir, would not that be a great 
liberty ?”’ 

Squire.—‘‘ Liberty! To ask a poor sick gentle- 
man how he ist Nonsense. nd I say, sir, 
perhaps, as no doubt you have been living in 
town, and know more of new-fangled notions than 
I do—perhaps you can tell us whether or not it is 
all humbug, that new way of doctoring people ?”’ 

‘* What new way, sir! There are so many.” 

** Are there? Folks in London do look uncom- 
monly sickly. But my poor cousin (he was never 
a Solomon) has got hold, he says, of a homey— 
homely—W hat ’s the word, parson ?”’ 

Parson.—‘‘ Homceopathist.”’ 

Squire.—‘‘ That ’s it! You see the captain went 
to live with one Sharpe Currie, a relation who had 
a t deal of money, and very little liver ;— 
sie the one, and left much of the other in Ingee, 
you understand. The captain had expectations of 
the money. Very natural, I dare say; but, Lord, 
sir! what do you think has happened? Sharpe 
Currie has done him! Would not die, sir, got 

-back his liver, and the captain has lost his own. 
Strangest thing youever heard. And then the un- 

tefl old Nabob has dismissed the captain, say- 
ing, ‘ He can’t bear to have invalids about him ;’ 
and is going to marry, and I have no doubt will 
have children by the dozen !’’ 

Parson.—* lt was in Germany, at one of the 
Spas, that Mr. Currie recovered ; and as he had 
the. selfish inhumanity to make the captain go 
through a course of wacers simultaneously with 
himself, it has so chanced that the same waters 
that cured Mr. Currie’s liver have destroyed Cap- 
tain Higginbotham’s. An English homoeopathic 
physician, then staying at the Spa, has attended 
the captain hither, and declares that he will restore 
him by infinitesimal doses of the same chemical 
properties that were found in the waters which 
diseased him, Can there be anything in such a 
theory ?”’ 

Leonard. —‘‘T once knew a very able, though 
eccentric, homeeopathist, and I am inclined to 
believe there may be something in the system. 
My friend went to Germany; it may — be 
the same person who attends the captain. May I 
ask his name ?”’ 

Squire.—‘‘ Cousin Barnabas does not mention it. 
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You may ask it of himself, for here we are at his 
chambers. I say, parson, (whispering slily,) if a 
small dose of what hurt the captain is to cure him, 
don’t you think the proper thing would be a 
legacy! Ha! ha!” 

Parson, (trying not to laugh.) —*‘ Hush, squire. 
Poor human nature! We must be merciful to its 
infirmities. Come in, Leonard.’’ 

Leonard, interested in his doubt whether he 
might thus chance again upon Dr. Morgan, obeyed 
the invitation, and with his two companions fol- 
lowed the woman—who “ did for the captain and 
his rooms’’—across the small lobby, into the pres- 
ence of the sufferer. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuarever the disposition toward merriment at 
his cousin’s expense entertained by the squire, it 
vanished instantly at the sight of the captain’s 
doleful visage and emaciated figure. 

** Very good in you to come to town to see me 
-—very - in you, cousin; and in you too, Mr. 
Dale. How very well you are both looking! I’m 
— wreck, You might count every bone in my 

” 

@ Hazeldean air and roast beef will soon set you 
up, my boy,”’ said the squire kindly. ‘‘ You were 
a great goose to leave them, and these comfortable 
rooms of yours in the Albany.’’ 

“They are comfortable, though not showy,’’ 
said the captain, with tears in his eyes. ‘I had 
done my best to make them so. New carpets— 
this very chair—(morocco !)—that Japan cat (holds 
toast and muffins)—just when—just when—(the 
tears here broke forth, and the captain fairly 
whimpered )—just when that ungrateful bad-hearted . 
man wrote me word ‘ he was—was dying and lone 
in the world ;’ and—and—to think what I ’ve gone 
through for him !—and to treat me so. Cousin 
he nat he has grown as hale as yourself, and— 
an = 

‘* Cheer up, cheer up !’’ cried the compassionate 
squire. ‘It is a very hard case, I allow. But 
you see, as the old proverb says, ‘ ’t is ill waiting 
for a dead man’s shoes ;’ and in future—I don’t 
mean offence—but I think if you would calculate 
less on the livers of your relations, it would be all 
the better for your own. Excuse me.”’ 

**Cousin William,’’ replied the poor captain, 
**T am sure I never calculated ; but still, if you 
had seen that deceitful man’s good-for-nothing face 
—as yellow as a guinea— and have gone through 
all I’ve gone through, you would have felt cut to 
the heart as I do. I can’t bear ingratitude. I 
nevercould. Butletitpass. Will that gentleman 
take a chair?” 

Parson.—‘* Mr. Fairfield has kindly called with 
us, because he knows something of this system of 
homeeopathy which you have adopted, and may, 
perhaps, know the practitioner. What is the 
name of your doctor ?”’ 

Captain, (looking at his watch.)—‘‘ That re- 
minds me, (swallowing a globule.) A great relief 
these little pills—after the physic I ’ve taken to 
please that malignant man. He always tried his 
doctor’s stuff upon me. Butthere ’s another world, 
and a juster !’ 

With that pious conclusion, the captain again 
began to weep. 

‘* Touched,’’ muttered the squire, with his fore- 
finger on his forehead. ‘* You seem to have a good 
tidy sort of nurse here, Cousin Barnabas. I hope 
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she ’s pleasant, and lively, and don’t let you take 
on 80.” 
“* Hist !—don’t talk of her. All mercenary ; 
every bit of her fawning! Would you believe it? 
I give her ten shillings a-week, besides all that 
goes down of my pats of butter and rolls, and 1 
overheard the jade saying to the laundress that ‘I 
could not last long; and she ’d—erxrercrations?’ 
Ah, Mr. Dale, when one thinks of the sinfulness 
there is in this life! But I'll not think of it. 
No—I’ll not. Let us change the subject. You 
were asking my doctor’s name? It is—’’ 

Here the woman ‘ with expectations’ threw 
open the door, and suddenly announced—* Dr. 

ORGAN.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue parson started, and so did Leonard. . 

The homoeopathist did not at first notice either. 
With an unobservant bow to the visitors, he went 
straight to the patient, and asked, ‘‘ How go the 
symptoms t’’ 

Therewith the captain commenced, in a tone of 
voice like a schoolboy reciting the catalogue of the 
ships in Homer. He had been evidently conning 
the symptoms, and learning them by heart. Nor 
was there a single nook or corner in his anatomi- 
cal organization, so far as the captain was ac- 
quainted with that structure, but what some 
symptom or other was d therefrom, and ex- 
posed today. The squire listened with horror to 
the morbific inventory—muttering at each dread 
interval, ‘‘ Bless me! Lord;bless me! What, 
more still! Death would be a very happy re- 
lease !’? Meanwhile the doctor endured the recital 
with exemplary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book what appeared to him 
the salient points in this fortress of disease to which 
he had laid siege, and then drawing forth a mi- 
nute paper, said— 

‘“« Capital—nothing can be better. This must 
be dissolved in eight table-spoonfuls of water ; one 
spoonful every two hours.”’ 

** Table-spoonful ?”’ 

‘* Table-spoonful.”’ 

*** Notling ean be better,’ did you say, sir?” 
repeated the squire, who, in his astonishment at 
that assertion applied to the captain’s description 
of his sufferings, had hitherto hung fire—*‘ ‘ noth- 
ing can be better!’ ”’ 

‘For the diagnosis, sir!’’ replied Dr. Morgan. 

‘For the dogs’ noses, very possibly,’’ quoth the 
squire; ‘but for the inside of Cousin Higgin- 
botham, I should think nothing could be worse,”’ 

“You are mistaken, sir,’’ replied Dr. Morgan. 
‘* It is not the captain who speaks here—it is his 
liver. Liver, sir, though a noble, is an imagina- 
tive organ, and indulges in the most extraordinary 
fictions. Seat of poetry, and love, and jealousy— 
the liver. Never Coins what it says. You have 
no idea what a liar it is! But—ahem—ahem. 
Cott—I think I ’ve seen you before, sir. Surely 
your name ’s Hazeldean?’ 

‘* William Hazeldean, at your service, doctor. 
But where have you seen me?!’’ 

‘On the hustings at Lansmere. You were 

king on behalf of your distinguished brother, 
Mr. rton.”’ 

% it!”’ cried the squire ; ‘‘ I think it must 
have been my liver that spoke there! for I prom- 
ised the electors that that halfbrother of mine 
would stick by the land ; and I never told a bigger 
lie in my life!’’ 
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Here the patient, reminded of his other visitors, 
and afraid he was going to be bored with the 
enumeration of the squire’s wron; 
the whole history of his duel with Captain 
Dashmore, turned, with a languid wave of his 
hand, and said, ‘‘ Doctor, another friend of mine, 
the Rev. Mr. Dale—and a gentleman who is ac- 
quainted with homeopathy.” 


, and probably 


‘* Dale? What, more old friends!” cried the 
doctor, rising ; and the parson came somewhat 
reluctantly from the window nook, to which he 


had retired. The parson and the homceopathist 
shook hands. 

‘We have met before on a very mournful 
occasion,’’ said the doctor, with feeling. 

The parson held his finger on his lip, and 
glanced towards Leonard. The doctor stared at 
the lad, but he did not recognize in the person be- 
fore him the Gount, care-worn boy whom he had 
placed with Mr. Prickett, until Leonard smiled 
and spoke. And the smile and the voice sufficed. 

** Cott—and it is the !” cried Dr. Morgan ; 
and he actually caught Fold of Leonard, and gave 
him an affectionate Welsh hug. Indeed, his agi- 
tation at these several surprises became so great 
that he stopped short, drew forth a globule— 
** Aconite—good against nervous shocks !’’—and 
swallowed it incontinently. 

‘* Gad,’’ said the squire, rather astonished, ‘ ’tis 
the first doctor I ever saw swallow his own med- 
icine! There must be something in it.”’ 

The captain now, highly disgusted that so much 
attention was withdrawn from his own case, asked 
in a querulous voice, ‘‘ And as to diet? What 
shall I have for dinner?” 

‘* A friend !’’ said the doctor, wiping his eyes. 

**Zounds !” cried the squire, retreating, ** do 
you mean to say, sir, that the British laws (to be 
sure, they are very much changed of late) allow 
= to diet your patients upon their fellow-men ? 

Why, parson, this is worse than the donkey sau- 
3 ” 


‘ Sir,” said Dr. Morgan, gravely, ‘‘ I mean to 
say, that it matters little what we eat, in com 
ison with care as to whom we eat with. It is 
better to exceed a little with a friend, than to ob- 
serve the strictest regimen, and eat alone. Talk 
and laughter help the digestion, and are indis- 
pensable in affections of the liver. I have no 
doubt, sir, that it was my patient’s agreeable so- 
ciety that tended to restore to health his dyspep- 
tic relative, Mr. Sharpe Currie.” 

The captain groaned aloud. 

‘“* And, therefore, if one of you gentlemen will 
stay and dine with Mr. Higginbotham, it will 
greatly assist the effects of his medicine.” 

The captain turned an imploring eye, first 
towards his cousin, then towards the parson. 

“I’m engaged to dine with my son—very sorry,” 
said the squire. ‘* But Dale, here’’— 

‘If he will be so kind,’’ put in the captain, 
‘“‘we might cheer the evening with a game at 
whist—double dummy.”’ 

Now, poor Mr. Dale had set his heart on dinin 
with an old college friend, and having no stupid, 
prosy, double dummy, in which one cannot have 
the pleasure of scolding one’s partner, but a regu- 
lar orthodox rubber, with the pleasing prospect of 
scolding all the three other performers. But as 
his quiet life forbade him to be a hero in great 

ings, the had made up his mind to be a 
hero in small ones. Therefore, though with rather 
a rueful face, he accepted the captain’s invitation, 
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and promised to return at six o’clock to dine. 
Meanwhile, he must hurry off to the other end of 
the town, and excuse himself from the preénga; 
ment he had already formed. He now gave his 
card, with the address of a quiet family hotel 
thereon, to Leonard, and not looking quite so 
charmed with Dr. Morgan as he was before that 
unwelcome prescription, he took his leave. The 
squire, too, having to see a new churn, and execute 
various commissions for his Harry, went his way, 
(not, however, till Dr. Morgan had assured him that, 
in a few weeks, the captain might safely remove to 
Hazeldean ;) and Leonard was about to follow, 
when Morgan hooked his arm in his old protégé’s 
and said, ‘‘ But I must have some talk with you ; 
and you have to tell me all about the little orphan 
irl,” 

. Leonard could not resist the pleasure of talking 
about Helen ; and he got into the carriage, which 
was waiting at the door for the homceopathist. 

‘‘T am going into the country a few miles to see 
a patient,’ said the doctor; ‘so we shall have 
time for undisturbed consultation. I have so often 
wondered what had become of you. Not hearing 
from Prickett, I wrote to him, and received an 
answer as dry as a bone from his heir. Poor 
fellow! I found that he had neglected his globules 
and quitted the globe. Alas, | oy et umbra 
sumus ! I could learn no tidings of you. Prickett’s 
successor declared he knew nothing about you. I 
hoped the best ; for Lalways fancied you were one 
who would fall on your legs—bilious-nervous 
temperament ; such are the men who succeed in 
their undertakings, especially if they take a spoon- 
ful of chamomilla whenever they are over-excited. 
So now for your history and the little girl’s—prett 
little thing—never saw a more susceptible consti- 
tution, nor one more suited—to pulsatilla.”’ 

Leonard briefly related his own struggles and 
success, and infurmed the good doctor how they 
had at last discovered the nobleman in whom poor 
Captain Digby had confided, and whose care of the 
orphan had justified the confidence. 

Dr. Morgan opened his eyes at hearing the name 
of Lord L’Estrange. ‘‘ I remember him very well,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ when [ practised murder as an allo- 
pathist at Lansmere. But to think that wild boy, 
80 full of whim, and life, and spirit, should become 
staid enough for a guardian to that dear little child 
with her timid eyes and pulsatilla sensibilities. 
Well, wonders never cease. And he has befriended 
you too, you say. Ah, he knew your family.”’ 

**So he says. Do you think, sir, that he ever 
knew—ever saw—my mother ?”’ 

‘*Eh! your mother !—Nora?’’ exclaimed the 
doctor quickly ; and, as if struck by some sudden 
thought, his brows met, and he remained silent and 
musing a few moments ; then, observing Leonard’s | 
eyes fixed on him earnestly, he replied to the 
question ;— 

** No doubt he saw her; she was brought up at 
Lady Lansmere’s. Did he not tell you so?”’ 

** No.”? A vague suspicion here darted through 
Leonard’s mind, but as suddenly vanished. His 





father! Impossible. His father must have deliber- 
ately wronged the dead mother. And was Harley | 
L’Estrange a man capable of such wrong? And 

had he been Harley’s son, would not Harley have | 
guessed it at once, and, so guessing, have owned 

and claimed him? Besides, Lord L’Estrange looked | 
so young ;—old enough to be Leonard’s father !— 
he could not entertain the idea. He roused him- | 
self, and said falteringly— } 
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‘* You told me you did not know by what name 
I should call my father.” 

** And I told you the truth, to the best of my 
belief.’ 

‘* By your honor, sir?’’ 

‘¢ By my honor, I do not know it.”’ 

There was now along silence. The carriage had 
long left London, and was on*a high-road some- 
what lonelier, and more free from houses than 
most of those which form the entrances to the huge 
city. Leonard wistfully from the window, 
and the objects that met his eyes gradually seemed 
to ea to his memory. Yes! it was the road 
by which he had first approached the metropolis, 
hand in hand with Helen—and hope so busy at 
his poet’s heart. He sighed me He thought 
he would willingly have resigned all he had won— 
independence, fame, all—to feel again the clasp of 
that tender hand—again to be the sole protector of 
that gentle life. 

The doctor’s voice broke on his reverie. ‘‘ I am 
going to see a very interesting patient—coats to 
his stomach quite worn out, sir—man of great 
learning, with a very inflamed cerebellum. I can’t 
do him much good, and he does mea great deal of 
harm.”’ 

‘*How harm?’’ asked Leonard, with an effort 
at some rejoinder, 

‘* Hits me on the heart, and makes my eyes 

water—very pathetic cas nd creature, who 
has thrown himself away. Found him given over 
by the allopathists, and in a high state of delirium 
tremens—restored him for a time—took a great 
liking to him—could not help it—swallowed a 
great many globules to harden myself against him 
—would not do—brought him over to England 
with the other patients, who all pay me well (ex- 
cept Captain Higginbotham.) But this poor fellow 
pays me nothing—costs me a great deal in time and 
turnpikes, and board and lodging. Thank Heaven, 
I’m a single man and can afford it! My poy, I 
would let all the other patients goto the allo- 
— if I could but save this poor, big, penni- 
ess, princely fellow. But what can one do with a 
stomach that has not a rag of its coat left? Stop— 
(the doctor pulled the check-string.) This is the 
stile. I get out here and go across the fields.”’ 

That stile—those fields—with what distinctness 
Leonard remembered them. Ah, where was 
Helen? Could she ever, ever again be his child- 
angel ? 

** T will go with you, if yan permit,’’ said he to 
the good doctor. ‘* And while you pay your visit, 
I will saunter by a little brook that I think must 
run by your way.”’ 

‘The Brent—you know that brook? Ah, you 
should hear my poor patient talk of it, and of the 
hours he has spent angling in it—you would not 
knew whether to laugh or cry. ‘The first day he 
was brought down to the place, he wanted to go 
out and try once more, he said, for his old deluding 
demon—a one-eyed perch.”’ 

‘** Heavens !’’ exclaimed Leonard, ‘are you 
speaking of John Burley ?”’ 

**To be sure, that is his name—John Burley.” 

‘Oh, has itcome to this? Cure him, save him, 
if it be in human power. For the last two years 
[ have sought his trace everywhere, and in vain, 
the moment [ had money of my own—a home of 
my own. Poor, erring, glorious Burley! Take 
me tohim. Did you say there was no hope ?”’ 

‘*T did not say that,’’ replied the doctor. ‘* But 
art can only assist nature ; and though nature isever 
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at work to repair the injuries we do to her, yet, when 
the coats of a stomach are all gone, she gets P 5 
andso do I. You must tell me another time how you 
came to know Burley, for here we are at the house, 
and I see him at the window looking out for me.”’ 
The doctor opened the garden gate to the quiet 
cottage to which poor Burley had fled from the 
ure presence of Leonard’s child-angel. And with 
Leos step, and heavy heart, Leonard mournfully 
followed, to behold the wrecks of him whose wit 
had glorified orgy, and “‘ set the table in a roar.”’ 
—aAlas, poor Yorick ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Avupiey Ecerton stands on his hearth alone. 
During the short interval that has elapsed since 
we last saw him, events had occurred memorable 
in English history, wherewith we have nought to 
do in a narrative studiously avoiding all part 
politics even when treating of politicians. The 
new ministers had stated the general programme 
of their policy, and introduced one measure in 
especial that had lifted them at once to the dizzy 
height of popular power. But it became clear 
that this measure could not be carried without a 
fresh appeal to the people. A dissolution of Par- 
liament, as Audley’s sagacious experience had 
foreseen, was inevitable. And Audley Egerton 
had no chance of return for his own seat—for the 
great commercial city identified with his name. 
Oh sad, but not rare, instance of the mutabilities 
of that same popular favor now enjoyed by his suc- 
cessors! The at commoner, the weighty 
speaker, the expert man of business, the statesman, 
who had seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle class is renowned—he 
who, not three years since, might have had his 
honored choice of the largest popular constituencies 
in the kingdom—he, Audley Egerton, knew not 
one single town (free from the influences of 
private property or interest) in which the obscurest 
candidate, who bawled out for the new ular 
measure, would not have beaten him hollow. 
Where one popular hustings, on which that grave, 
sonorous voice, that had stilled so often the roar of 
faction, would not be drowned amidst the hoots 
of the scornful mob? 

True, what were called the close boroughs still 
existed—true, many a chief of his party would 
have been too, proud of the honor of claiming 
Audley rton for his nominee. But the ex- 
minister’s haughty soul shrunk from this contrast 
to his past position. And to fight against the 

ular measure, as member of one of the seats 
most denounced by the people—he felt it was a post 
in the grand army of parties below his dignity to 
occupy, and foreign to his peculiar mind, which 
required the sense of consequence and station. 
And if, in a few months, these seats were swept 
away—were annihilated from the rolls of Parlia- 
ment—where was he? Moreover, Egerton, eman- 
cipated from the trammels that had bound his will 
while his party was in office, desired, in the turn 
of events, to be nominee of no other man—desired 
to stand at least freely and singly on the ground 
of his own services, be guided by his own penetra- 
tion; no law for action, but his strong sense and 


his stout English heart. Therefore he had declined | 


all offers from those who could still bestow seats in 
Parliament. Those he could purchase with hard 
gold were yet open to him. And the £5000 he had 
borrowed from Levy were yet untouched. 
To this lone public man, public life, as we have 
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seen, was the all in all. But now more than ever 
it was vital to his very wants. Around him 
yawned ruin. He knew that it was in Levy’s 
neoed at any moment to foreclose on his mor 
ands—to pour in the bonds and the bills which 
lay within those rosewood receptacles that lined 
the fatal lair of the sleek usurer—to seize on the 
very house in which now moved all the pomp of a 
retinue that vied with the valetaille of dukes—to 
advertise for public auction, under execution, ‘‘ the 
costly effects of the Right Hon. Audley Egerton. 
But, consummate in his knowledge of the world, 
Egerton felt assured that Levy would not adopt 
these measures against him while he could still 
tower in the van of political war—while he could 
still see before him the full chance of restoration to 
power, perhaps to power still higher than before— 
perhaps to power the highest of all beneath the 
throne. That Levy, whose hate he divined 
though he did not conjecture all its causes, had 
hitherto delayed even a visit, even a menace, 
seemed to him to show that Levy still thought 
him one ‘to be helped,’’ or, at least, one too 
werful to crush. ‘To secure his position in Par- 
iament unshackled, unfallen, if but for another 
year—new combinations of party might arise, new 
reactions take place in public opinion! And, with 
his hand pressed to his heart, the stern firm man 
muttered—* If not, I ask but to die in my harness, 
and that men may not know that I am a pauper, 
until all that I need from my country is a grave.” 

Scarce had these words died upon his lips ere 
two quick knocks in succession resounded at the 
street door. In another moment Harley entered, 
and, at the same time, the servant in attendance 
approached Audley, and announced Baron Levy. 

‘* Beg the baron to wait, unless he would prefer 
to name his own hour to call in,” answered 
Egerton, with the slightest possible change of color. 
** You can say I am now with Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

‘**T had hoped you had done forever with that 
deluder of youth,’’ said Harley, as soon as the 
groom of the chambers had withdrawn. “I - 
remember that you saw too much of him in the 
gay time, ere wild oats are sown ; but now surely 
= can never need a loan ; and if so, is not Har- 
ey L’Estrange by your side?’’ 

Egerton.—*‘ My dear Harley !—doubtless he but 
comes to talk to me of some borough. He has 
much to do with those delicate negotiations.’’ 
ey et And I have come on the same busi- 
ness. I claim the priority. I not onlyhear inthe . 
world, but I see by the papers, that Josiah Jen- 
kins, Esq., known to fame as an orator who leaves 
out his h’s, and young Lord here a Whi 
lin, who is just now made a lord of the Fatma 
because his health is too delicate for the army, are 
certain to come in for the city which you and your 
present colleague will as certainly vacate. Thatis 
true, is it not?’’ 

Egerton.—‘‘ My old committee now vote for 
Jenkins and Whiggolin. And I suppose there 
will not be even a contest. Goon.” 

‘* So my father and I are agreed that you must 
condescend, for the sake of old friendship, to be 
once more member for Lansmere !”’ 

‘* Harley,”’ exclaimed Egerton, changing coun- 
tenance far more than he had done at the announce- 
ment of Levy’s portentous visit—* Harley—No, 
no!”’ 

“No? But why? Wherefore such emotion !** 
asked L’Estrange, in surprise. 

Audley was silent, 
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Harley.—*‘ I suggested the idea to two or three 
of the late ministers ; they all concur in advising 
you to accede. In the first place, if declining to 
stand for the place which tempted you from Lans- 
mere, what more natural than that you should fall 
back on that earlier representation? In the second 

ce, Lansmere is neither a rotten borough to be 
vate Oy nor a close borough, under one man’s 
nomination. It isa scheaiig large constituency. 
My father, it is true, has considerable interest in 
it, but only what is called the legitimate influence 
of property. At all events, it is more secure than 
a contest for a larger town, more dignified than a 

seat for a smaller. Hesitating still? Even my 
mother entreats me to say how she desires you to 
renew that connection.’’ 

“ Harley,”’ again exclaimed Egerton ; and, fix- 
—— his friend’s earnest face, eyes which, when 
softened by emotion, were strangely beautiful in 
their expression—“ Harley, if you could but read 
my heart at this moment, you would—you 
would—’’ His voice faltered, and he fairly bent 
his proud head upon Harley’s shoulder ; grasping 
the fand he had caught, nervously, clingingly— 
** Oh Harley, if ever I lose your love, your friend- 
ship !—nothing else is left to me in the world.”’ 

“ Audley, my dear, dear Audley, is it you who 
8 to me thus? You, my school friend, my 
life’s confidant—you ?”’ 

‘IT am grown very weak and foolish,’’ said 
Egerton, trying to smile. ‘‘I do not know my- 
self. I too, whom you have so often called ‘ Stoic,’ 
and likened to the Iron Man in the poem which 
you used to read by the river-side at Eton.”’ 

*« But even then, my Audley, I knew that a 
warm human heart (do what you would to keep it 
down) beat strong under the iron ribs. And I 
often marvel now, to think youhave gone through 
life so free from the wilder passions. Happier 
go !”” 

Egerton, who had turned his face from his 
friend’s gaze, remained silent for a few moments, 
and he then sought to divert the conversation, and 
roused himself to ask Harley how he had suc- 
ceeded in his views upon Beatrice, and his watch 
on the count. 

‘* With regard to Peschiera,” answered Harley, 
«I think we must have overrated the danger we 
apprehended, and that his wagers were but an 
ide boast. He has remained quiet enough, and 
seems devoted to play. His sister has shut her 
doors both on myself and my young associate dur- 
ing the last few days. I almost fear that, in 
spite of very sage warnings of mine, she must have 
turned his poet’s head, and that either he has met 
with some scornful rebuff to incautious admiration, 
or that he himself has grown aware of peril, and 
declines to face it; for he is very much embar- 
rassed when I speak to him respecting her. But 
if the count is not formidable, why, his sister is 
not needed ; and I hope yet to get justice for 7 
Italian friend through the ordinary channels. 
have secured an ally in a young Austrian prince, 
who is now in London, and who has promised to 
back, with all his influence, a memorial I shall 
transmit to Vienna. Apropos, my dear Audley, 
now that you have a little breathing-time, you 
must fix an hour for me to present to you my 

poet, the son of Aer sister. At moments 
the expression of his face is so like hers.”’ 

** Ay, ay,’’ answered Egerton quickly, ‘I will 
see him as you wish, but later. I have not yet 
that breathing-time you speak of; but you say he 
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has prospered ; and, with friendship, he is 
secure from fortune. I saldian te think mm 
. ** And your own protégé, this Randal Leslie, 
whom you forbid me to dislike—hard task !—what 
has he decided ?”’ / 

“To adhere to my fate. Harley, if it please 
Heaven that I do not live to return to power, and 
eee adequately for that young man, do not 
orget that he clung to me in my fall.” 

“Tf he still cling to you faithfully, I will never 
forget it. I will forget only all that now makes 
me doubt him. But you talk of not living, Aud- 
ley! Pooh !—your frame is that of a predestined 
octogenarian.” 

‘* Nay,”’ answered Audley, ‘‘ I was but uttering 
one of those vague generalities which are common 
upon all mortal lips. And now farewell—I must 
see this baron.” 

** Not yet, until = have promised to consent 
to my proposal, and be once more member for 
Lansmere. Tut! don’t shake your head. I cannot 
be denied. I claim your promise in right of our 
friendship, and shall be seriously hurt if you even 
pause to reflect on it.’’ 

** Well, well, I know not how to refuse you, 
Harley ; but you have not been to Lansmere 
yourself since—since that sad event. You must 
not revive the old wound—you must not go ; and— 
and I own it, Harley ; the remembrance of it pains 
even me. I would rather not goto Lansmere.”’ 

** Ah! my friend, this is an excess of sympathy, 
and I eannot listen to it. I begin even to blame 
my own weakness, and to feel that we have no 
right to make ourselves the soft slaves of the 
past.”” 

** You do appear to meof late to have changed,’? 
eried Egerton suddenly, and with a brightening 
aspect. ‘* Do tell me that you are happy in the 
contemplation of your new ties—that I shall live 
—_ you once more restored to your former 
self,”’ 

‘** All [can answer, Audley,” said L’Estrange, 
with a thoughtful brow, “is, that you are right 
in one thing—I am changed ; and I am struggling 
to gain strength for duty and for honor. Adieu! 
I shall tell my father that you accede to our 
wishes.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


When Harley was gone, Egerton gunk back on 
his chair, as if in extreme physical or mental 
exhaustion, all the lines of his countenance re- 
laxed and jaded. 

“To go back to that place—there—there— 
where-- Courage, ecourage—what is another 

ng?’ 

He rose with an effort, and, folding his arms 
tightly across his breast, paced slowly to and fro 
the large, mournful, solitary room. Gradually his 
countenance assumed its usual cold and austere 
composure—the secret eye, the guarded lip, the 
haughty, collected front. The man of the world 
was himself once more. 

** Now to gain time, and to baffle the usurer,”’ 
murmured Egerton, with that low tone -of easy 
scorn, which bespoke consciousness of superior 
power and the familiar mastery over hostile na- 
tures. He rang the bell; the servant entered. 

‘*Ts Baron Levy still waiting ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

*¢ Admit him.”’ 

Levy entered. 

‘I beg your pardon, Levy,” said the ex-min- 
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ister, “for having so long detained you. I am 
now at your commands.”’ 

‘‘ My dear fellow,’’ returned the baron, ‘no 
— between friends so old as we are; and I 
fear that my business is not so agreeable as to 
make you impatient to discuss it.” 

Egerton, (with perfect ——— I am to 
conclude, then, that you wish to bring our ac- 
counts to a close. Whenever you will, Levy.” 

The Baron, (disconcerted and —.. 
‘‘Peste! mon cher, you take. things coolly. But 
if our accounts are dent, I fear you will have but 
little to live upon.” 

Egerton.—* I can continue to live on the salary 
of a cabinet minister.” 

Baron.—*‘ Possibly ; but you are no longer a 
cabinet minister.’’ 

Egerton.—‘* You have never found me deceived 
in a political prediction. Within twelve months, 
(should life be spared to me,) I shall be in office 

in. If the same to you, [ would rather wait 
till then, formally and amicably to resign to you 
my lands and this house. If you grant that re- 
prieve, our connection can thus close, without the 
éclat and noise, which may be invidious to you, as 
it would be di able to me. But if that de- 
lay be inconvenient, I will appoint a lawyer to 
examine your accounts, and adjust my liabilities.”’ 

The Baron, (soliloquizing.)—*‘ I don’t like this. 
A lawyer! That may be awkward.” 

Egerton, (observing the baron, with a curl of 
his lip.) —** Well, Levy, how shall it be ?”’ 

The Baron.—** You know, my dear fellow, it is 
not my character to be hard on any one, least of 
all upon an old friend. And if you really think 
there is a chance of your return to office, which 
you apprehend that an esclandre as to your affairs 
at present might damage, why, let us see if we 
can conciliate matters. But, first, mon cher, in 
order to become a minister, you must at least have 
a seat in Parliament; and, pardon me the ques- 
tion, how the deuce are you to find one ?”’ 

Egerton.—* It is found.”’ 

The Baron.—* Ah, I forgot the £5000 you last 
borrowed.” 

Egerton.—* No; [reserve that sum for another 


a oy 

he Baron, (with a forced laugh.)—* Perhaps 
to defend yourself against the actions you appre- 
hend from me?’’ 

Egerton.—‘‘ You are mistaken. But to soothe 
your suspicions, I will tell you plainly, that find- 
ing any sum I might have insured on my life 
would be liable to debts preincurred, and (as you 
will be my sole creditor) might thus at my death 
pass back to you; and doubting whether, indeed, 
any Office would accept my insurance, I appropri- 
ate that sum to the relief of my conscience. I 
intend to bestow it, while yet in life, upon my 
late wife’s kinsman, Randal Leslie, And it is 
solely the wish to do what I consider an act of 
justice, that has prevailed with me to accept a 
favor from the hands of Harley L’Estrange, and to 
become again the member for Lansmere.’’ 

The Baron.—* Ha!—Lansmere! You will stand 
for Lansmere *”’ 

Egerton, (wincing.)—* I pro to do so.”” 

The Baron.—* Tiliove con al be opposed, 
subjected to even a sharp contest. Perhaps you 
-— lose your election.’’ 

erton.—‘* If so, I resign myself, and you can 
foreclose on my estates.’ 
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The Baron, om brow coloring.) —* Look you, 
Egerton, I shall be too happy to do you a favor.’’ 

Egerton, (with stateliness. )—“ Favor! No, Baron 
Levy, I ask from you no favor. Dismiss all thought 
of rendering me one. It is but a consideration of 
business on both sides. If you think it better that 
we shall at once settle our accounts, my lawyer 
shall investigate them. If you agree to the delay 
I request, my lawyer shall give you no trouble ; 
and all that I have, except hope and character, 
pass to your hands without a struggle.’’ 

The on.—*‘ Inflexible and ungracious, favor 
or not—put it as you will—I accede, provided, 
first, that you allow me to draw up a fresh deed, 
which will accomplish your of the compact ; 
and, secondly, that we saddle the proposed delay 
with the condition that you do not lose your elec- 
tion.” 

Egerton.—‘* Agreed. Have you anything further 
to say?” 

The Baron.—‘‘ Nothing, except that, if you re- 
quire more money, I am still at your service.’’ 
Egerton.—* I thank you. No; I owe no man 
aught except yourself. I shall take the occasion 
of my retirement from office to reduce my establish- 
ment. I have calculated already, and provided 
for the expenditure I need, up to the date I have 
specified, and I shall have no occasion to touch the 
£5000 that I still retain.’ 

‘**Your young friend, Mr. Leslie, ought to be 
very grateful to you,” said the baron rising. ‘I 
have met him in the world—a lad of much promise 
and talent. You should try and get him also into 
Parliament.” 

Egerton, (thoughtfully.)—*‘ You are a 
judge of the practical abilities and merits of men,. 
as regards worldly success. Do you really think 
Randal Leslie calculated for public life—for a 
parliamentary career?’’ 

The Baron.—*‘ Indeed I do.”’ 

Egerton, (speaking more to himself than Levy.) 
— Parliament without fortune—’t is a sharp trial ; 
still he is prudent, abstemious, energetic, persever- 
ing; and at the onset, under my auspices and 
advice, he might establish a position beyond his 
years.”’ 

The Baron.—‘Tt strikes me that we might 
possibly get him into the next Parliament ; or, as 
that is not likely to last long, at all events into the 
Parliament to follow—not for one of the boroughs 
which will be swept away, but for a permanent 
seat, and without expense.” 

Egerton.—‘* Ay—and how?”’ 

The Baron.—‘‘ Give me a few days to consider. 
An idea has occurred to me. I will call again if I 
find it practicable. Good day to you, Egerton, 
and success to your election for Lansmere.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Pescmera had not been so inactive as he had 
appeared to Harley and the reader. On the con- 
trary, he had —— the way for his ultimate 
design, with all the craft and the unscrupulous 
resolution which belonged to his nature. His 
object was to compel Riccabocca into assenting to 
the count’s marriage with Violante, or, failing 
that, to ruin all chance of his kinsman’s restora- 
tion. Quietly and secretly he had — out, 
amongst the most needy and unprincipled of his - 
own countrymen, those whom he could suborn to . 
depose to Riccabocca’s participation in plots and 
conspiracies against the Austrian dominions. 
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These his former connection with the Carbonari 
enabled him to track in their refuge in London; 
and his knowledge of the characters he had to 
deal with fitted him well for the villanous task he 
undertook. 

He had, therefore, already collected witnesses 
sufficient for his purposes, making up in number 
for their defects in quality. Meanwhile, he had 
(as Harley had suspected he would) set spies upon 
Randal’s movements; and the day before that 
young traitor confided to him Violante’s retreat, 

e had, at least, got scent of her father’s. 

The discovery that Violante was under a roof so 
honored, and seemingly so safe as Lord Lansmere’s 
did not discourage this bold and desperate adven- 
turer. We have scen him set forth to reconnoitre 
the house at Knightsbridge. He had examined it 
well, and discovered the quarter which he judged 
favorable to a coup-de-main, should that become 
necessary. 

Lord Lansmere’s house and grounds were sur- 
rounded by a wall, the entrance being to the 
high-road, and by a porter’s lodge. At the rear 
there lay fields crossed by a lane or by-road. To 
these fields a small door in the wall, which was 
used by the gardeners in passing to and from their 
work, gave communication. This door was usually 
kept locked; but the lock was of the rude and 
simple description common to such entrances, and 
easi y opened by a skeleton key. So far there was 
no obstacle which Peschiera’s experience in con- 

Fae and gallantry did not disdain as trivial. 
ut the count was not dis to abrupt and 
violent means in the first instance. He had a 
confidence in his personal gifts, in his address, in 
his previous triumphs over the sex, which made 
him naturally desire to hazard the effect of a per- 
sonal interview ; and on this he resolved with his 
wonted audacity. Randal’s description of Vio- 
lante’s personal appearance, and such suggestions 
. as to her character and the motives most likely to 
influence her actions, as that young lynx-eyed 
observer could bestow, were all that the count 
meet of present aid from his accomplice. 


eanwhile we return to Violante herself. We 


see her now seated in the gardens at Knights- | 


bridge, side by side with Helen. The place was 
: retired, and out of sight from the windows of the 
: house. 

Violante.—‘‘ But why will you not tell me more 
of that early time? You are less communicative 
even than Leonard.’’ 

Helen, (locxing down, and hesitatingly.)—*‘ In- 
deed, there is nothing to tell you that you do not 
know; and it is so long since, and things are 
so changed now.”’ 

The tone of the last words was mournful, and 
the words ended with a sigh. 
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what influences it the most are its sorrows and 
affections.” 

Helen looks softly into Violante’s eloquent face, 
and draws nearer to her in tender silence. 

Violante, (suddenly.)—‘‘ Yes, Helen, yes—I 
know by my own heart how to read yours. Such 
memories are ineffaceable. Few guess what 
strange self-weavers of our own destinies we wo- 
| men are in our veriest childhood!’’ She sunk her 
| Voice into a whisper: ‘‘ How could Leonard fail to 
be dear to you—dear as you to him—dearer than 
all others ?”’ 

Helen, (shrinking back, and greatly disturbed.) 
—‘‘ Hush, hush! you must not speak to me thus; 
it is wicked—I cannot bear it. I would not have 
|it be so—it must not be—it cannot !’’ 

She clasped her hands over her eyes for a 
moment, and then lifted her face, and the face was 
very sad, but very calm. 

iolante, (twining her arm round Helen’s waist.) 
—‘‘ How have I wounded you'—how offended! 
Forgive me—but why is this wicked? Why must 
it not be? Is it because he is below you in 
birth ?”’ 

Helen—** No, no—I never thought of that. 
And what am I? Don’t ask me—I cannot an- 
swer. You are wrong, quite wrong, as to me. I 
ean only look on Leonard as—as a brother. But 
—but, you can speak to him more freely than I can. 
I would not have him waste his heart on me, nor 
yet think me unkind and distant, as I seem. I 
know not what I say. But—but—break to him 
—indirectly—gently—that duty in both forbids us 
both to—to be more than friends—than Fe 

‘** Helen, Helen!’’ cried Violante, in her warm, 
generous passion, ‘* your heart betrays you in every 
word you say. You weep; lean on me, aye oo 
to me; why—why is this? Do you fear that 
your guardian would not consent? 
sent! He who—’’ 

Helen.—‘* Cease—cease—cease.’’ 

Violante-—** What! You can fear Harley— 
Lord L’Estrange? Fie ; you do not know him.”’ 

Helen, (rising suddenly.)—* Violante, hold; I 
am engaged to another.’’ 

Violante rose also, and stood still, as if turned 
to stone; pale as death, till the blood came, at — 
first slowly, then with suddenness from her heart, 
and one deep glow suffused her whole countenance. 
She caught Helen's hand firmly, and said, ina 
hollow yoice— 

** Another! Engaged to another! One word, 
Helen—not to him—not to—Harley—to——”’ 

‘*T cannot say—I must not. I have promised,”’ 
cried poor Helen, and, as Violante let full her hand, 
she hurried away. 

Violante sat down, mechanically. She felt as 











He not con- 








if stunned by a mortal blow. She closed her eyes, 
Violante, (with enthusiasm.) ‘‘ How I envy |and breathed hard. A deadly faintness seized 
om that past which you treat so lightly! Toj|her; and when it passed away, it seemed to her 
ave been something, even in childhood, to the |as if she were no longer the same being, nor the 
formation of a noble nature; to have borne on world around her the same world—as if she were 
those slight shoulders half the load of a man’s | but one sense of intense, hopeless misery, and as 
ndlabor. And now to see Genius moving calm | if the universe were but one inanimate void. So 
in its clear career; and to say inly, ‘Of that! strangely immaterial are we really—we human 
Genius I am a part!’ ”’ | beings, with flesh and blood—that if you suddenly 
** Helen, (sadly and humbly.) ‘A part? Oh, |abstract from us but a single, impalpable, airy 
no! A part? T don’t understand you.”’ thought, which our souls have cherished, you 
Violante.—‘ Take the child Beatrice from Dante’s | seem to curdle the air, to extinguish thé sun, to 
life, and should we have a Dante? What is a \snap every link that connects us to matter, and to 
poet’s genius but the voice of its emotions? All | benumb everything into death, except woe. 
things in life and in Nature influence genius; but| And this warm, young, southern nature, but a 
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moment before was so full of joy and life, and 
vigorous, lofty hope. It never till now had 
known its own intensity and depth. The virgin 
had never lifted the veil from her own soul of 
woman. What, till then, had Harley L’Estrange 
been to Violante? An ideal—a dream of some 
imagined excellence—a type of-poetry in the midst 
of the common world. It had not been Harley 
the man—it had been Harley the phantom. She 
had never said to herself, ‘‘ He is identified with 
my love, my hopes, my home, my future.”” How 
could she? Of such, he himself had never spoken ; 


an internal voice, indeed, had vaguely, = irre- 
sistibly, whispered to her that, despite his light 
words, his feelings towards her were grave and 


deep. O false voice! how it had deceived her. 
Her quick convictions seized the all that Helen 
had left unsaid. And now suddenly she felt what 
it is to love, and what it is to despair. So she 
sat, crushed and solitary, neither murmuring nor 
—- only now and then passing her ‘hand 
across her brow, as if to clear away some cloud 
that would not be dispersed; or heaving a deep 
sigh, as if to throw off some load that no time 
henceforth could remove. There are certain mo- 
ments in life in which we say to ourselves, ‘* All 
is over; no matter what else changes, that which 
I have made my all is gone evermore—evermore.”’ 
And our own thought rings back in our ears, 
‘* Evermore—evermore !”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As Violante thus sat, a stranger, passing stealth- 
ily through the trees, stood between herself and 
the evening sun. She saw him not. He paused 
a moment, and then spoke low in her native 
tongue, addressing her by the name which she had 
borne in Italy. He spoke as a relation, and ex- 
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Peschiera.—‘‘ And your father, since then, has 
— you to hate this fancied foe *”’ 

Violante.—‘‘ Nay ; my father did but forbid me 
ever to breathe his name.’’ 

Pesciiera.—‘‘ Alas! what years of suffering and 
exile might have been saved your father, had he 
but been more just to his early friend and kins- 
man ; nay, had he but less cruelly concealed the 
secret of his retreat. Fair child, I am that Giulio 
Franzini, that Count di Peschiera. I am the man 
oa have been told to regard as your father’s foe. 

am the man on whom the Austrian emperor be- 
stowed his lands. And now judge if I am in truth 
the foe. I have come hither to seek your father, 
in order to dispossess myself of my sovereign’s 
gift. Ihave come but with one desire, to restore 
Alphonso to his native land, and to surrender the 
heritage that was forced upon me.”’ t 

Violante.-—‘*‘ My father, my dear father! His 
grand heart will have room once more. Oh! this 
is noble enmity, true revenge. I understand it 
signior, and so will my father, for such would 
have been his revenge on you. You have seen 
him ?” 

Peschiera.—* No, not yet. Iwould not see him 
till I had seen yourself; for you, in truth, are the 
arbiter of his destinies, as of mine.”’ 

Violante.—‘‘ I--count! I—arbiter of my fath- 
er’s destinies? Is it possible ?’’ 

Peschiera, (with a look of compassionate admi- 
ration, and in a tone yet more emphatically - 
rental. )—‘‘ How lovely is that innocent joy ! Fat 
do not indulge it yet. Perhaps it is a sacrifice which 
is asked from you—a sacrifice too hard to bear. Do 
not interrupt me. Listen still, and you will see 
why [ could not speak to your father until I had 
obtained an interview with yourself. See why a 
word from you may continue still to banish me 
from his presence. You know, doubtless, that 


cused his intrusion : ‘‘ For,”’ said he, ‘*I come to! your father was one of the chiefs of a party that 
suggest to the daughter the means by which she | sought to free Northern Italy from the Austrians. 
can restore to her father his country and his | I myself was at the onset a warm participator in 


honors.”’ 
At the word “ father’’ Violante roused herself, 
and all her love for that father rushed back upon 





that scheme. Ina sudden moment I discovered 
that some of its more active projectors had coupled 
with a patriotic enterprise schemes of a dark na- 


her with double force. It does so ever—we love | ture—and that the conspiracy itself was about to 


most our 


less holy is abruptly broken ; and when the con-' 
here, at least, is a love that never | 


science says, ‘ 
has deceived thee !”’ 

She saw before her a man of mild aspect and 
a form. Peschiera (for it was he) had 

anished from his dress, as from his countenance, 
all that betrayed the worldly levity of his char- 
acter. He was acting a part, and he dressed and 
looked it. 

‘* My father!” she said quickly, and in Italian. 
‘What of himt And who are you, signior? I 
know you not.” 

Peschiera smiled benignly, and replied in a tone 
in which great respect was softened by a kind of 
parental tenderness. 

“ Suffer me to explain, and listen to me while I 
speak.”” Then, quietly seating himself on the 
bench beside her, he looked into her eyes, and 
resumed. 

** Doubtless, you have heard of the Count di 
Peschiera?”’ 

Violante—‘I heard that name, as a child, 
when in Italy. And when she with whom I then 
dwelt (my father’s aunt) fell ill and died, I was 
told that my home in Italy was gone, that it had 
“yy to the Count di Peschiera—my father’s 

oe. 


| 


arents at the moment when some tie | be om a to the government. 





I wished to con- 
sult with your father; but he was at a distance. 
I learned that his life was condemned. Not an 
hour was to be lost. I took a bold resolve, 
that has exposed me to his suspicions, and to my 
country’s wrath. But my main idea was to save 
him, my early friend, from death, and my country 
from fruitless massacre. I withdrew from the 
intended revolt. I sought at once the head of 
the Austrian government in Italy, and made terms 
for the lives of Alphonso and of the other more 
illustrious chiefs, which otherwise would have 
been forfeited. I obtained permission to under- 
take myself the charge of securing my kinsman in 
order to place him in safety, and to conduct him 
to a foreign land, in an exile that would cease 
when the danger was dispelled. But unhappily 
he deemed that I only sought to destroy him. He 
fled from my friendly pursuit. The soldiers with 
me were attacked by an intermeddling English- 
man ; your father —— from Italy—concealing 
his retreat; and the character of his flight coun- 
teracted my efforts to obtain his on. The 

overnment conferred on me half his revenues, 

olding the other at its pleasure. I accepted the 
offer to save his whole heritage from confiscation. 
That I did not convey to him what I pined to do 
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—viz., the information that I held but in trust 
what was bestowed by the government, and the 
full explanation of what seemed blamable in my 
conduct—was necessarily owing to the secrecy 
he maintained. I could not discover his refuge ; 
but I never ceased to plead for his recall. is 
year only have I partially succeeded. He can be 
restored to his heritage and rank, on one proviso 
—a guarantee for his loyalty. That guarantee 
the government has named ; it is the alliance of 
his only child with one whom the government 
can trust. It was the interest of all Italian no- 
bility, that the representation of a house so great 
falling to a female, should not away wholly 
from the direct line ;—in a word, that you should 
ally yourself with a kinsman. But one kinsman, 
rm be the next in blood, presented himself, Brief 
—aAlphonso regains all that he lost on the day in 
which his daughter gives her hand to Giulio 
Franzini, Count di Peschiera. Ah,’’ continued 
the count, mournfully, ‘‘ you shrink—you recoil. 
He thus submitted to your choice is indeed un- 
worthy of you. You are scarce in the spring of 
life. He is in its waning autumn. Youth loves 
outh. [ce does not aspire to your love. All that 
can say is, love is not the only joy of the heart 
— it is joy to raise from ruin a beloved father—joy 
to restore, to a land poor in all but memories, a 
chief in whom it reverences a line of heroes. 
These are the joys I offer to you—you, a daughter, 
and an [talian maid. Still silent! O speak to 
the !”” 

Certainly this Count Peschiera knew well how 
woman is to be wooed and won; and never was 
woman more sensitive to those high appeals which 
must move all true earnest womanhood, than was 
the young Violante. Fortane favored him in the 
moment chosen. Harley was wrenched away from 
her hopes, and love a word erased from her lan- 

2. In the void of the world, her father’s 
image alone stood clear and visible. And she 
who from infancy had so pined to serve that 
father, who had first learned to dream of Harley as 
that father's friend! She could restore to him all 
for which the exile sighed ; and by a sacrifice of 
self! Self-sacrifice, ever in itself such a tempta- 
tion to the noble! Still, in the midst of the con- 
fusion and disturbance of her mind, the idea of 
marriage with another seemed so terrible and 
revolting, that she could not at once conceive it ; 
and still that instinct of openness and honor, 
which pervaded all her character, warned even her 
inexperience that there was something wrong in 
this clandestine appeal to herself. 

Again the count besought her to speak ; and 
with an effort she said, irresolutely— 


‘* Tf it be as you say, it is not for me to answer | 


you; it is for my father.’ 

** Nay,’’ replied Peschiera. 
tradict you. Do you know so little of your father 
as to suppose that he will suffer his interest to 
dictate to his pride’ He would refuse, perhaps, 
even to receive my visit—to hear my explanations ; 
but certainly he would refuse to buy back his in- 


«* Pardon, if I con- | 
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—then, indeed, I could not fail of success ; and 
Italy would pardon my errors, and bless your 
name. Ah! signorina, do not think of me, save as 
an instrument towards the fulfilment of duties so 
high and sacred—think but of your ancestors, your 
father, your native land, and reject not the proud 
occasion to prove how you revere them all !”’ 

Violante’s heart was touched at the right chord. 
Her head rose—her color came back to her pale 
cheek—she turned the glorious beauty of her 
countenance towards the wily tempter. She was 
about to answer, and to seal her fate, when at that 
instant Harley’s voice was heard at a little dis- 
tance, and Nero came bounding towards her, and 
thrust himself, with rough familiarity, between 
herself and Peschiera. The count drew back, and 
Violante, whose eyes were still fixed on his face, 
started at the change that passed there. One 
quick gleam of rage sufficed in an instant to light 
up the sinister secrets of his nature—it was the 
face of the baffled gladiator. He had time but for 
few words. 

‘“*T must not be seen here,’’ he muttered ; 
‘* but to-morrow—in these gardens—about this 
hour. I implore you, for the sake of your father 
—his hopes, his fortunes, his very life, to guard 
the secret of this interview—to mect me again. 
Adieu !” 

He vanished amidst the trees, and was gone— 
noiselessly, mysteriously, as he had come. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue last words of Peschiera were still ringing in 
Violante’s ears when Harley appeared in sight, 
and the sound of his voice dispelled the vague and 
dreamy stupor which had crept over her senses. 
At that voice there returned the consciousness of 
a mighty loss, the sting of an intolerable anguish. 
To meet Harley there, and thus, seemed impossi- 
ble. She turned abruptly away, and hurried 
towards the house. Harley called to her by name, 
but she would not answer, and only quickened her 
steps. He paused a moment in surprise, and then 
hastened after her. 

** Under what strange taboo am I placed ?’’ 
said he gayly, as he laid his hand on her shrink- 
ing arm. ‘I — for Helen—she is ill, and 
cannot see me. come to sun myself in your 
presence, and you fly me as if gods and men had 
set their mark on my brow. Child !—child !— 
what is this? You are weeping ?”’ 

** Do not stay me now—do not speak to me,’’ 
answered Violante through her stifling sobs, as she 
broke from his hand and made toward the house. 

‘* Have you a grief, and under the shelter of my 
father’s roof? A grief that you will not tell to 
me? Cruel!’ cried Harley, with inexpressible 
tenderness of reproach in his soft tones. 

Violante could not trust herself to reply. 
Ashamed of her self-betrayal—softened yet more 
by his pleading voice—she could have prayed to 
the earth to swallow her. At length, checking 


| back her tears by a heroic effort, she said almost 


heritance by the sacrifice of his daughter to one| calmly, ‘‘ Noble friend, forgive me. I have no 


whom he has deemed his foe, and whom the mere 
disparity of years would incline the world to say 


he had made the barter of his personal ambition. ! came up ; alarming 


But if I coukl go to him sanctioned by you—if [ 


| 
| 
| 


zrief, believe me, which—which I can tell to you. 
on but thinking of my poor father when you 

g ape about him, it may be, 
with vain superstitious fears; and so even a 


could say your daughter overlooks what the father | slight surprise—your abrupt appearance, has suf- 
might deem an obstacle—she has consented to| ficed to make me thus weak and foolish; but I 
accept my hand of her own free choice—she unites | wish to see my father !—to go hone—home !” 


her happiness, and blends her prayers, with mine 


** Your father is well, believe me, and pleased 
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that you are here. No danger threatens him ; 
and you, here, are safe.’’ 

‘* T safe—and from what?” 

Harley mused irresolute. He inclined to confide 
to her the danger which her father had concealed ; 
but had he the right to do so against her father’s 
will ? 

‘“‘Give me,” he said, ‘‘ time to reflect, and to 
obtain permission to intrust you with a secret 
which, in my judgment, you should know. Mean- 
while, this much I may say, that rather than you 
should incur the danger that I believe he exag- 
gerates, your futher would have given you a pro- 
tector—even in Randal Leslie.”’ 

Violante started. 

‘« But,”’ resumed Harley, with a calm, in which 
a certain deep mournfulness was apparent, uncon- 
sciously to himself—** but I trust you are reserved 
for a hirer fate, and a nobler spouse. I have 
vowed to live henceforth in the common workday 
world. But for you, bright child, for you, I ama 
dreamer still !’’ 

Violante turned her eyes for one instant towards 
the melancholy speaker. The look thrilled to his 
heart. Ie bowed his face involuntarily, When 
he looked up, she had left his side. He did not 
this time attempt to follow her, but moved away 
and plunged amidst the leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he reéntered the house, and 
again sought to see Helen. She had now re- 
covered sufficiently to give him the interview he 
requested, 

e approached her with a grave and serious 
gentleness. 

‘‘My dear Helen,’’ said he, ‘‘ you have con- 
sented to be my wife, my life’s mild companion ; 
let it be soon—soon—for I need you. I need all 
the strength of that holy tie. Helen let me press 
you to fix the time.” 

‘« T owe you too much,”’ answered Helen, look- 
ing down, ‘* to have a will but yours. But your 
mother,’’ she added, perhaps clinging to the idea 
of some reprieve—‘‘ your mother has not yet—’’ 

‘* My mother—true. I will speak first to her. 
You shall receive from my family all honor due to 
your gentle virtues. Lelen, by the way, have you 
mentioned to Violante the bond between us ?”’ 

** No—that is, I fear I may have unguardedly 
betrayed it, against Lady Lansmere’s commands 
too—but—but—”’ 

*¢ So, Lady Lansmere forbade you to name it to 
Violante. This should not be. I will answer for 
her permission to revoke that interdict. It is due 
to Violante and to you. Tell your young friend all. 
Ah, Helen, if I am at times cold or wayward, 
bear with me—bear with me ; for you love me, 
do you not ?”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Tat same evening Randal heard from Levy (at 
whose house he staid late) of that self-introduction 
to Violante which (thanks to his skeleton-key) 
Peschiera. has contrived to effect; and the count 
seemed more than sanguine—he seemed assured as 
to the full and speedy success of his matrimonial 
enterprise. ‘* Therefore,’’ said Levy, “T trust I 
may very soon congratulate you on the acquisition 
of your family estates.” 

*« Strange !’’ answered Randal, ‘strange that 
my fortunes seem so bound up with the fate of a 
foreigner like Beatrice di Negra and her connec- 
tion with Frank Hazeldean.”” He looked up at 
the clock as he spoke, and added— 
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“ Frank, by this time, has told his father of his 


ment. ”* 
“* And you feel sure that the squire cannot be 
coaxed into consent ?”’ 

“No ; but I feel sure that the squire will be so 
choleric at the first intelligence, that Frank will 
not have the self-control necessary for coaxing ; 
and, — before the squire can relent upon 
this point, he may, by some accident, learn his 

ievances on another, which would exasperate 

im still more.” 

** Ay, I understand—the post obit?’’ Randal 
aebied. 

** And what then ?”’ asked Levy. 

‘‘ The next of kin to the lands of Hazeldean may 
have his day.” 

The baron smiled. : 

** You have good prospects in that direction, 
Leslie ; look now to another. I spoke to you ‘of 
the borough of Lansmere. Your patron, Audley 

rton, intends to stand for it.’’ 

andal’s heart had of late been so set upon other 
and more avaricious schemes, that a seat in Parlia- 
ment had sunk into a secondary object ; neverthe- 
less, his ambitious and all-grasping nature felt a 
bitter pang, when he heard that Egerton thus in- 
terposed between himself and any chance of ad- 
vancement,?’ 

‘*Sot’’ he muttered sullenly—‘‘ so. This maa, 
who pretends to be my benefactor squanders away 
the wealth of my forefathers—throws me penniless 
on the world ; and, while still encouraging me to 
exertion and public life, robs me himself of—”’ 

** No!” interrupted Levy—* not robs you ; we 
may prevent that. The Lansmere interest is nut 
so strong in the borough as Dick Avenel’s.”” 

‘¢ But I cannot stand against Egerton.”’ 

** Assuredly not—you may stand with him.”’ 

** How ?”” 

‘* Dick Avenel will never suffer Egerton to come 
in ; and though he cannot, perhaps, carry two of 
his own politics, he can split his votes upon you.”’ 

Randal’s eyes flashed. He saw ata glance, that 
if Avenel did not overrate the relative strength of 
parties, his seat could be secured. 

** But,” he said, ‘* Egerton has not spoken to 
me on sucha subject ; nor can you expect he would 
propose to me to stand with him, if he foresaw the 
chance of being ousted by the very candidate he 
himself introduced.” 

‘* Neither he nor his party will anticipate that 
possibility. Ifhe asks you, agree to stand—leave 
the rest to me.”’ 

‘** You must hate Egerton bitterly,’’ said Ran- 
dal ; ‘‘ for I am not vain enough to think that you 
thus scheme but from pure love to me.”’ 

‘* The motives of men are intricate and compli- 
cated,’’ answered Levy, with unusual seriousness. 
‘Tt suffices to the wise to profit by the actions, 
and leave the motives in shade.”’ 

There was silence for some minutes. Then the 
two drew closer towards each other, and began to 
discuss details in their joint designs. 

Randal walked home slowly. It was a cold 
moonlit night. Young idlers of his own years and 
rank passed him by, on their way from the haunts 
of social pleasure. They were yet in the first fair 
holiday of life. Life’s holiday had gone from him 
forever. Graver men, in the various callings of 
masculine labor—professions, trade, the state— 
passed him also. Their steps might be sober, 
and their faces careworn ; but no step had the fur- 
tive stealth of his—no face the same contracted, 
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sinister, suspicious gloom. Only once, in a lonely 
thoroughfare, and on the opposite side of the way, 
feli a foot-fall, and glanced an eye, that seemed to 
betray a soul in sympathy with Randal Leslie’s. 

And Randal, who had heeded none of the other 

rs by the way, as if instinctively took 
note of thisone. His nerves crisped at the noise- 
less slide of that form, as it stalked on from lamp 
to lamp, keeping pace with hisown. He felt a sort 
of awe, as if he had beheld the wraith of him- 
self; and even, as he glanced suspiciously at the 
stranger, the stranger glanced at him. He was 
inexpressibly relieved when the figure turned down 
another street and vanished. 

That man was a felon, as yet undetected. Be- 
tween him and his kind there stood but a thought 
—a veil air-spun, but impassable, as the veil of 
the Image at Sais. 

And thus moved and thus looked Randal Leslie, 
a thing of dark and secret mischief—within the 
pale of the law, but equally removed from man by 

e consciousness that at his heart lay that 
which the eyes of man would abhor and loathe. 
Solitary amidst the vast city, and on through the 
machinery of Civilization, went the still spirit of 
Intellectual Evil. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Earty the next morning Randal received two 
notes—one from Frank, written in great agitation, 
begging Randal to see and propitiate his father, 
whom he feared he had grievously offended ; and 
then running off, rather incoherently, into protes- 
tations that his honor as well as his affections 
were engaged irrevocably to Beatrice, and that her, 
at least, he could never abandon. 

And the second note was from the squire himself 
—short, and far less cordial than usual—request- 
ing Mr. Leslie to call on him. 

dal dressed in haste, and went at once to 
Limmer’s hotel. 

He found the parson with Mr. Hazeldean, and 
endeavoring in vain to soothe him. The squire had 
= slept all night, and his appearance was almost 

a > 

“Oho! Mr. young Leslie,’’ said he, throwing 
— back in his ¢ _ as Randal entered—* I 
thought you were a friend—I thought you were 
Frank's adviser, Explain, sir ; enisia,” 

** Gently, my dear Mr. Hazeldean,” said the par- 
gon. ‘* You do but surprise and alarm Mr. Leslie. 
Tell him more distinctly what he has to explain.’’ 

Squire.-—‘* Did you or did you not tell me or 
Mrs. Hazeldean, that Frank was in love with Vio- 
lante Rickeybockey ?”’ 

Randal, (as in amaze.)—I! Never, sir' I 
feared, on the contrary, that he was somewhat en- 
amored of a very different person. I hinted at that 
: I could not do more, for I did not 

ow how far Frank’s affections were seriously en- 
gaged. And, indeed, sir, Mrs. Hazeldean, though 
not encouraging the idea that your son could 
marry a foreigner and a Roman Catholic, did not 
appear to consider such objections insuperable, if 

rank’s happiness were really at stake.”’ 

Here the poor squire gave way toa burst of 
= that involved, in one tempest, Frank, 

dal, Harry herself, and the whole race of 
foreigners, Roman Catholics, and women. While 
the squire himself was still incapable of heari 
reason, the parson, taking aside dal, convin 
himself that the whole affair, so far as Randal was 
concerned, had its origin in a very natural mis- 
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take ; and that while that young gentleman had 
been hinting at Beatrice, Mrs. Hazeldean had been 
thinking of Violante. With considerable difficulty 
he succeeded in conveying this explanation to the 
squire, and somewhat appeasing his wrath against 
Randal. And the dissimulator, seizing his occa- 
sion, then expressed so much grief and astonish- 
ment at learning that matters had gone as far as 
the parson informed him—that Frank had actually 
ay to Beatrice, been accepted, and en 

imself, before even communicating with his 
father ; he declared so earnestly that he could 
never conjecture such evil—that he had had Frank’s 
positive promise to take no step without the sanc- 
tion of his parents; he professed such sympathy 
with the squire’s wounded feelings, and such regret 
at Frank’s involvement, that Mr. Hazeldean at last 
yielded — honest heart to his consoler—and 
griping dal’s hand, said, ‘ Well, well, I 
wronged you—beg your pardon, What now is to 
be done ?”’ . 

‘¢ Why, you cannot consent to this marri 
ingealiie,” replied Randal ; ‘‘ and we must a 
therefore to influence Frank by his sense of 
duty.”’ 

That ’s it,’’ said the squire ; ‘‘ for I "Il not give 
way. Pretty pass things have come to, indeed! 
A widow too, I hear. Artful jade—thought, no 
doubt, to catch a Hazeldean of Hazeldean. My 
estates go to an outlandish Papistical set of mon- 
grel brats! No, no, never!” 

‘* But,’’ said the parson, mildly, ‘‘ perhaps we are 
unjustly prejudiced against this lady. We should 
have consented to Violante—why not to her? She 
is of family ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” said Randal. 

** And good character ?”’ 

Randal shook his head, and sighed. The squire 
caught him roughly by the arm—* Answer the 

n!” cried he, vehemently. 

** Indeed, sir, I cannot speak ill of the character 
of a woman, who may, too, be Frank’s wife ; and 
the world is ill-natured, and not to be believed. 
But you can judge for yourself, my dear Mr. 
Hazeldean. Ask your brother whether Madame 
di Negra is one whom he would advise his nephew 
to m 99 

‘* My brother !’’ exclaimed the squire furiously. 
** Consult my distant brother on the affairs of my 
own son !”’ 

‘* He is a man of the world,’’ put in Randal. 

* And of feeling and honor,” said the : 
‘* and, perhaps, through him, we may be enabled to 
enlighten Frank, and save him from what appears 
to be the snare of an artful woman.’’ 

‘¢ Meanwhile,”’ said Randal, ‘‘ I will seek Frank, 
and do my best with him. Let me go now—I will 
return in an hour or so.”’ 

‘¢T will accompany you,”’ said the parson. 

‘* Nay, pardon me, but I think we two young 
men can talk more openly without a third person, 
even so wise and kind as you.” 

**Let Randal go,”’ growled the squire. And 
Randal went. 

He spent some time with Frank, and the reader 
will easily divine how that time was employed. 
As he left Frank’s lodgings, he found himself sud- 
a seized by the squire himself. 

y was too impatient to get st home and vm 
to the 8 ing, i . Hazeldean, 
aoa. “T Remctiaben Dale off. Tell me 
what has passed. Oh! don’t fear—I’m a man, 
and can bear the worst.”’ 
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Randal drew the squire’s arm within his and led 
him into the adjacent park. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said he, sorrowfully, “ this is 
very confidential what I am about to say. I must 
repeat it to you, because, without such confidence, 
I see not how to advise you on the proper course 
to take. But if I betray Frank, it is for his s 
and to his own father ; only do not tell him. He 
would never forgive me—it would forever destroy 
my 7 gg over him.”” ad th al 

** Go on, on,”’ the squire; *‘s 
out. I'll com tell Othe ungrateful boy that I 
learned his secrets from another.” 

‘‘ Then,’’ said Randal, ‘‘ the secret of his en- 
tanglement with Madame di Negra is simply this 
—he found her in debt—nay, on the point of being 

ted—’’ 


arres 

** Debt !—arrested! Jezabel !”’ 

‘* And in paying the debt himself, and saving 
her from arrest, he conferred on her the obligation 
which no woman of honor. could accept save from 
her affianced husband. Poor Frank!—if sadly 
taken in, still we must pity and forgive him !” 

Suddenly, to Randal’s great surprise, the squire’s 
whole face brightened up. 

‘*T see, I see!” he entained, slapping his thigh. 
“T have it—I have it. "Tis an afin of money! 
I can buy her off. If she took money from him, 
the mercenary, painted baggage ! why, then, she ’Il 
take it from me. I don’t care what it costs—half 
my fortune—all! I’d be content never to see 
Hazeldean Hall again, if I could save my son, my 
own son, from disgrace and misery ; for miserable 
he will be, when he knows he has broken my heart 
and his mother’s. And for a creature like that! 
My boy, a thousand hearty thanks to you. Where 
does the wretch live? I'll go to her at once.” 
And, as he spoke, the squire actually pulled out his 
pocket-book and began turning over and counting 
the bank-notes in it. ' 

Randal at first tried to combat this bold resolu- 
tion on the part of the squire ; but Mr. Hazeldean 
had seized on it with all the obstinacy of his 
straightforward English mind. He cut -Randal’s 
persuasive eloquence off in the midst. 

‘* Don’t waste your breath. I ’ve settled it ; and 
if you don’t tell me where she lives, ’t is easily found 
out, I suppose.’ 

Randal mused a moment. ‘“ After all,’’ thought 
he, ‘‘ why not? He will be sure so to speak as 
to enlist her pride against himself, and to irritate 
Frank to the utmost. Let him go.” 

Accordingly, he gave the information required ; 
and, insisting with great earnestness on the squire’s 

romise not to mention to Madame di Negra his 

nowledge of Frank’s pecuniary aid, (for that 
would betray Randal as the informant ;) and sat- 
isfying himself as he best might with the squire’s 
prompt assurance, ‘‘ that he knew how to settle 
matters, without saying why or wherefore, as long 
as he opened his purse wide enough,’’ he accom- 
panied Mr. Hazeldean back into the streets, and 
there left him—fixing an hour in the evening for 
an interview at Limmer’s, and hinting that it would 
be best to have that interview without the presence 
of the mn. ‘* Excellent man,’’ said Randal, 
‘but not with sufficient knowledge of the world 
— of this kind, which you understand so 
well.”’ 

‘* T should think so,’’ quoth the squire, who had 
quite recovered his -humor. ‘ And the 
son is as soft as buttermilk. We must be firm here 
—firm, sir.’’ And the squire struck the end of 
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his stick on the pavement, nodded to Randal, and 
went on to Mayfair as sturdily and as confidently 
as if to purchase a prize cow at a cattle-show. 


CHAPTER XII. 

‘* Brine the light nearer,’’ said John Burley— 
‘ nearer still.’ 

Leonard obeyed, and placed the candle on a little 
table by the sick man’s bedside, 

Burley’s mind was partially wandering; but 
there was method in his madness. Horace Wal- 
pole said that ‘‘ his stomach would survive all the 
rest of him.’? That which in Burley survived the 
last was his quaint wild genius. He looked wist- 
fully at the still flame of the candle: ‘It lives ever 
in the air !”’ said he. 

‘* What lives ever?’’ 

Burley’s voice swelled—* Light !’’ He turned 
from Leonard, and again contemplated the little 
flame. ‘In the fixed star, in the Will-o’-the-wisp, 
in the great sun that illumes half a world, or the 
farthing rushlight by which the ragged student 
strains his eyes—still the same flower of the ele- 
ments. Light in the universe, thought in the soul 
—ay—ay—Go on with the simile. My head swims. 
Extinguish the light! You cannot; fool, it 
vanishes from your eye, but it is still in the space. 
Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, matter and 
spirit both fall into nothingness, before the com- 
binations whose union makes that little flame, which 
the breath of a babe can restore to darkness, shall 
lose the power to unite into light once more. Lose 
the power !—no, the necessity :—it is the one Must 
in creation, Ay, ay, very hard riddles grow clear 
now—now when I could not cast up an addition 
sum in the baker’s bill! What wise man denied 
that two and two made four? Do they not make 
four? Ican’t answer him. But I could answer 
a question that some wise men have contrived to 
make much knottier.”” He smiled softly, and 
turned his face for some minutes to the wall. 

This was the second night on which Leonard 
had watched by his bedside, and Burley’s state 
had grown rapidly worse. He could not last many 
days, perhaps many hours. But he had evinced 
an emotion beyond mere delight at seeing Leonard 
again. He had since then been calmer, more 
himself, ‘I feared I might have ruined you by 
my bad example,’’ he he with a touch of humor 
that became pathos as he added, ‘‘ That idea 
preyed on me.”’ 

‘** No, no ; you did me great Sg : 

“* Say that—say it often,’’ said Burley, earnest- 
ly ; ‘‘ it makes my heart feel so light.’ 

He had listened to Leonard’s story with deep 
interest, and was fond of talking to him of little 
Helen. He detected the secret at the young 
man’s heart, and cheered the hopes that lay there, 
amidst fears and sorrows. Burley never talked 
seriously of his repentance; it was not in his 
nature to talk seriously of the things which he felt 
solemnly. But his high animal spirits were 
— with the animal power that fed them. 

ow, we go out of our sensual existence only when 
we are no longer enthralled by the Present, in 
which the senses have their realm. The sensual 
being vanishes when we are in the Past or the 
Future. The Present was gone from Burley ; he 
could no more be its slave and its king. 

It was most touching to see how the inner 
character of this man unfolded itself, as the leaves 
of the outer character fell off and withered—a 
character no one would have guessed in him—an 
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inherent refinement that was almost womanly ; 
and he had all a woman’s abnegation of self. He 
took the cares lavished on him so meekly. As the 
features of the old man return in the stillness of 
death to the aspect of youth—the lines effaced, the 
wrinkles gone—so, in seeing Burley now, you saw 
what he had been in his spring of promise. But 
he himself saw only what he fhad failed to be— 

wers squandered—life wasted. ‘‘I once be- 
veld,’’ he said, ‘‘a ship in a storm. It was a 
cloudy, fitful day, and I could see the ship with all 
its masts fighting hard for life and for death. 
Then came night, dark as pitch, and I could only 
guess that the ship fought on. Towards the dawn 
the stars grew visible, and once more I saw the 
ship—it was a wreck—it went down just as the 
stars shone forth."’ 

When he had made that allusion to himself, he 
sat very still for some time, then he spread out his 
wasted hands, and on them, and on his 
shrunken limbs. ‘* Good,’’ said he, hing 
low ; ‘‘ these hands were too large and rude for 
handling the delicate webs of my own mechanism, 
and these strong limbs ran away with me. If I 
had been a sickly, puny fellow, perhaps my mind 
would have had fair oe There was too much 
of brute body here! k at this hand now! you 
can see the light through it! Good, good !”’ 

Now, that evening, until he had retired to bed, 
Burley had been unusually cheerful, and had talked 
with much of his old eloquence, if with little of 
his old humor. Amongst other matters, he had 
spoken with considerable interest of some poems 
and other papers in manuscript which had been 
left in the house by a former lodger, and which, 
the reader may remember, that Mrs. Goodyer had 
urged him in vain to read, in his last visit to her 
cottage. But then he had her husband Jacob to 
chat with, and the spirit-bottle to finish, and the 
wild craving fur excitement plucked his thoughts 
back to his y dan revels. Now poor Jacob was 
dead, and it was not brandy that the sick man 
drank from the widow’s cruise. And London lay 
afar amidst its fogs, like a world resolved back into 
nebula. So, to please his hostess and distract his 
own solitary thoughts, he had condescended (just 
before Leonard found him out) to peruse the 
memorials of a life obscure to the world, and new 
to his own experience of coarse joys and woes. “I 
have been making a romance, to amuse myself, 
from their contents,’’ said he. ‘ They may be of 
use to you, brother author. I have told Mrs. 
Goodyer to place them in your room, Amongst 
those papers is a journal—a woman’s journal ; it 
moved me greatly. A man gets into another 
world, strange to him as the orb of Sirius, if he 
can transport himself into the centre of a woman’s 
heart, and see the life there, so wholly unlike our 
own. Things of moment to us, to it so trivial ; 
things trifling to us, to it so vast. There was this 
journal—in its dates reminding me of stormy events 
of my own existence, and d doings in the 
world’s, And those dates there, chronicling but 
the mysterious unrevealed record of some obscure 
loving heart! And in that chronicle, O Sir Poet, 
there was as much genius, vigor of thought, 
vitality of being, poured and wasted, as ever kind 


friend will say was lavished on the rude outer 
world by big John Burley! Genius, genius; are 
we alike then, save when we leash ourselves 


to some matter-of-fact material, and float over 
the roaring seas on a wooden plank or a her- 
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ring tub?’ And after he had uttered that ery 
of a secret anguish, John Burley had begun to 
show symptoms of growing fever and disturbed 
brain ; and when they had got him into bed, he 
lay there muttering to himself, until towards mid- 
night he had asked Leonard to bring the light 
nearer to him. _ 

So now he again was quiet—with his face turned 
towards the wall ; and Leonard stood by the bed- 
side sorrowfully, and Mrs. Goodyer, who did not 
heed Burley’s talk, and thought only of his physi- 
cal state, was di ping cloths into iced water to 
apply to his forehead. But as she approached 
with these, and addressed him soothin t , Burley 
raised himself on his arm, and waived aside the 
bandages. ‘I do not need them,” said he, in a 
collected voice. ‘‘I am better now. I and that 
pleasant light understand one another, and I believe 
ull it tells me. Pooh, pooh, I do not rave.”” He 
looked so smilingly and so kindly into her face, 
that the poor woman, who loved him as her own 
son, fairly burst into tears. He drew her towards 
him and kissed her forehead. 

** Peace, old fool !’’ said he fondly. ‘‘ You shall 
tell anglers hereafter how John Burley came to 
fish for the one-eyed perch which he never caught ; 
and how, when he gave it up at the last, his baits 
all gone, and the line broken amongst the weeds, 
you comforted the baffled man. There are many 
good fellows yet in the world who will like to know 
that poor Burley did not die on a dunghill. Kiss 
me! Come, boy, you too. Now, God bless you, 
I should like to sleep.” His cheeks were wet 
with the tears of both of his listeners, and there 
was & moisture in his own eyes, which neverthe- 
less beamed bright through the moisture. 

He laid himself down again, and the old woman 
would have withdrawn the light. He moved un- 
easily. ‘ Not that,’’? he murmured—* light to 
the last!’ And putting forth his wan hand, he 
drew aside the curtain so that the light might fall 
full on his face. In a few minutes he was asleep, 
breathing calmly and regularly as an infant. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, and drew Leon- 
ard softly into the aielaing room, in which a bed 
had been made up for him. He had not left the 
house since he had entered it with Dr. Morgan. 
‘You are young, sir,’’ said she with kindness, 
‘and the young want sleep. Lie down a bit; I 
will call you when he wakes.” 

‘No, I could not sleep,”’ said Leonard. 
will watch for you.”’ 

The old woman shook her head. ‘I must see 
the last of him, sir ; but I know he will be angry 
when his eyes open on me, for he has grown very 
thoughtful of others.” 

‘* Ah, if he had but been as thoughtful of him- 
self!’’ murmured Leonard; and he seated himself 
by the table, on which, as he leaned his elbow, he 
dislodged some papers placed there. They fell to 
the ground with a dumb, moaning, sighing, sound. 

‘¢ What is that?’’ said he starting. 

The old woman picked up the manuscripts and 
smoothed them carefully. 

‘* Ah, sir, he bade me place these Pe age here. 
He thought they might keep you from fretting 
about him, in case you would sit up and wake. 
And he had a — t of me, too; for I have so 
pined to find out the poor young lady, who left 
them years ago: She was almost as dear to me as 
he is ; dearer perhaps until now—when—when— 
I am about to lose him.”’ 


“Ty 
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Leonard turned from the pe without a 
lance at their contents; they had no interest for 
Fim at such a moment. 

The hostess went on— 

‘Perhaps she is gone to heaven before him; 
she did not look like one long for this world. 
She left us so suddenly. Many things of hers be- 
sides these papers are still here ; but I keep them 
aired and dusted, and strew lavender over them, 
in case she ever comes for them again. You never 
heard tell of her, did you, sir?”’ she added, with 
great simplicity, and dropping a half-curtsey. 

‘* Of her '—of whom ?”’ 

‘** Did not Mr. John tell you her name '—dear— 
dear ;—Mrs. Bertram.” 

Leonard started ;—the very name so impressed 


upon his memory by Harley L’Estrange. 
* Bertram he repeated. ‘‘ Are you sure ?”’ 
‘“*Oh, yes, sir! And many years after she had 


left us, and we had heard no more of her, there 
came a packet addressed to her here, from over 
sea, sir. We took it in, and kept it, and John 
would break the seal, to know if it would tell us 
anything about her; but it was all in a foreign 
language like—we could not read a word.”’ 

‘** Have you the packet? Pray show it to me. 
It may be of the greatest value. To-morrow will 
—— cannot think of that just now. Poor Bur- 
e 99 

— manner indicated that he wished to 
talk no more, and to be alone. So Mrs. Goodyer 
left him, and stole back to Burley’s room on tip- 
toe. 

The young man remained in deep reverie for 
some moments, ‘‘ Light,” he murmured. ‘ How 
often * Light’ is the last word of those round whom 
the shades are gathering!’’* He moved, and 
straight on his view through the cottage lattice 
there streamed light, indeed—not the miserable ray 
lit by a human hand—but the ‘still and holy 
effulgence of a moonlit heaven. It lay broad upon 


* Every one remembers that Goethe’s last words are 
said to have been, “ More Light ;’’ and perhaps what has 
occurred in the text may be supposed a plagiarism from 
those words. But, in fact, nothing is more common than 
the craving and demand for light a little before death. 
Let any consult his own sad experience in the last mo- 
ments of those whose gradual close he has watched and 
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the humble floors—pierced across the threshold of 
the death-chamber, and halted clear amidst its 
shadows. 

Leonard stood motionless, his eye following the 
silvery silent splendor. 

“ And,”’ he said inly, ‘‘and does this | 
erring nature, marred by its genial faults—this 
soul which slfould have filled a land, as yon orb the 
room, with a light that linked earth to heaven— 
does it pass away into the dark, and leave not a 
ray behind? Nay, if the elements of light are 
ever in the space, and when the flame goes out, 
return to the vital air—so thought, once kindled, 
lives forever around and about us, a part of our 
breathing atmosphere. — a thinker, many a 
poet, may yet illume the world, from the thoughts 
which yon genius, that will have no name, gave 
forth—to wander through air, and recombine 
again in some new form of light.” 

Thus he went on in hy speculations, seeking, 
as youth enamored of fame seeks too fondly, to 
prove that mind never works, however erratically, 
in vain—and to retain yet, as an influence upon 
earth, the soul about to soar fur beyond the atmos- 

here where the elements that make fame abide. 
Not thus had the dying man interpreted the en- 
durance of light and thought. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his reverie, a low cry 
broke on his ear. He shuddered as he heard, and 
hastened forebodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by the bedside, and 
chafing Burley’s hand—eagerly ss into his 
face. A glance sufficed to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep—calmly, and without a 

an. 
er The eyes were half open, with that look of inex- 
pressible softness which death sometimes leaves ; 
and still they were turned towards the light; and 
the light burned clear. Leonard closed tenderly 
the heavy lids ; and, as he covered the face, the 
lips smiled a serene farewell. 


tended. What more frequent than a prayer to open the 
shutters and let in the sun? What complaint more re- 
peated, and more touching, than “that it is growing 
dark?” I once knew a sufferer—who did not then seem 
in immediate danger—suddenly order the sick room to be 
lit up as if for a gala. When this was told to the physi- 


, cian, he said gravely, ‘* No worse sign.” 





Bees are geometricians—their cells are so con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest-sized spaces and least possible loss 
of interstice. 

So, also is the Ant Lion—his funnel-sha trap 
is exactly correct in its conformation as if it been 
made by the most skilful artist of our species, with 
the aid of the best instruments. 

The Mole is a meteorologist. 

The bird called the Nine-Killer is an arithmeti- 
cian ; 80 also is the Crow, the Wild Turkey, and some 
other birds. \ 

The Torpedo, the Ray, and the Electric Eel, are 
electricians. 

The Nautilus is a navigator—he raises and lowers 
his sail, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other 
nautical evolutions. 

Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 

The Beaver is an architect, builder, and woodcut- 
ter—he cuts down trees, and erects houses and dams. 

The Marmot is a civil engineer—he not only builds 
powsan, but constructs aqueducts and drains to keep 

em dry. 

PR White Ants maintain a regular army of sol- 
ers. 





The East India Ants are horticulturists—they 
make mushrooms, upon which they feed their young. 

Wasps are paper-manufacturers. 

Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 

The bird Ploceus Textor is a weaver—he weaves a 
web to make his nest. 

The Primia is a tailor—he sews the leaves together 
to make his nest. 

The squirrel is a ferryman—with a chip or piece 
of bark for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses a 
stream. 

Dogs, Wolves, Jackals, and many others, are 
hunters. 

The Black Bear and Heron are fishermen. - 

The Ants have regular day laborers. 

The Monkey is a rope-dancer. 

The associations of Beavers present us with a model 
of republicanism. 

The Bees live under a monarchy. 

The Indian Antelopes furnish an example of a pa- 
triarchal government. 

Elephants exhibit an aristocracy of elders. 

Wild Horses are said to elect their leaders. 

Sheep, in a wild state, are under the control of a 
military chief ram.— Kidd’s Journal. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE BURMESE WAR. 


On the 23d of January, 1826, I was encamped 
with my regiment, then on its advance with the 
grand army towards Umerapoora, the capital of 
the Burmese territories. On that day the orderly 
books contained the following address :—‘‘ Major- 
General Sir Archibald Campbell has to intimate 
to the army that a treaty of peace was this day 
concluded and signed by the British and Burmese 
Commissioners, highly advantageous to the British 
interest. He takes this opportunity of congratu- 
lating them on this event, which is entirely to be 
ascribed to their gallantry in the field, and their 
persevering good conduct in every situation during 
the arduous contest. The commander of the forces, 
in announcing the termination of the war, recom- 
mends that no relaxation shall take place in the 
vigilance which has marked their progress so far !”” 
It was well that our brave and sagacious general 
terminated his dashing order, that seemed to be 
written on an olive leaf with a quill from the 
quiver of Bellona, with so prudent a caution ; for, 
as after events soon proved, the enemy were never 
less bent upon pacific measures than when endeay- 
oring to impress us with the conviction of their 
amicable intentions. Indeed, on the very next 
day, I had an interview with Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell” in which he expressed his opinion to be that 
the Burmese Commissioners were systematically 
— ing all sorts of trickery to hoax us ; “‘ and,’’ 
said he, ‘“‘I think that no dependencé can be 

laced on a people the whole course of whose deal- 
ings with us has been marked by a crooked policy 
that, although it harasses us and delays our move- 
ments now, must eventually defeat their cherished 
purposes.” The result confirmed the general’s 
suspicions. 
veral days passed; and at last that day on 
which the treaty, signed by the emperor, ought to 
have arrived from Umerapoora, arrived, and fol- 
lowed its predecessors, unmarked by any event 
likely to diminish our doubts of Burman sincerity. 
We were encamped at Patanagoh, while at Ma- 
lown, on the opposite side of the Irawaddy river, 
the enemy were observed busily strengthening 
their defences, throwing up breastworks, &c. 
The cautions of Sir A. Campbell may have been 
tially disregarded in our camp; for an officer 
of H. M. 13th Light Infantry, when wandering in 
the brushwood near Patanagoh, with his fowling- 
piece, had “mp, ep having been surprised and 
carried off by a band of lurking Burmans ; he was 
conveyed by them to Umerapoora, where Dr. 
Sandford, and Lieut. Bennett, of the Royal Regi- 
ment, made prisoners on a former occasion, were 
retained in close confinement with the Rev. Mr. 
Judson, his celebrated and amiable wife, and a 
few others. On the 18th of January, no treat; 
having yet made its appearance, a conference too 
place haeens the opposing arms, when the fulfil- 
ment of their engagements was demanded of the 
Burmese by the general—namely, the delivery u 
to us of their stockade at Malown, or the promis 
treaty, sanctioned by the Imperial Signet. Delay 
continuing to be their policy, the Burmese 
for more time ; which, being refused, and they in 
turn refusing to deliver up the place, drew upon 
them a warning to expect a renewal of hostilities 
on the omeeiien day. A fine attacking force 
was accordingly held in readiness, consisting of 
H. M. 13th and 38th regiments, with the 18th 
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Madras N.I., and the flank companies*of H. M. 
47th and 87th regiments, 28th and 43d M. N. I. 
Up to this date the opposing armies had remained 
on the best possible terms with each other; fre- 
quent visits were paid to our camp by their princi- 
pal chiefs, one and all of them seeming anxious 
that the good understanding betwixt us should 
continue unbroken; but now the most superficial 
observer might have perceived the change that 
had been worked “over the waters,”’ where all 
seemed motion and preparation. And when at 
last our meditated renewal of hostilities was pub- 
lished, their movements could be com to 
nothing but the stir and bustle amongst a rudely 
disturbed nest of ants, whose preparations, by the 
bye, are too noiseless to justify the simile, for all 
was clang and clamor at Malown. 

And, lo! at length, about eleven o’clock, a. m., 
our batteries, ranged on the steep banks of that 
beautiful river, which now, like the mysterious in- 
fluence which divides life from death, separated 
the contending forces, and fronting their very ex- 
tensive and strongly stockaded position, opened 
in gallant style upon them. A few shots were 
returned, after which all was silence among the 
enemy, who apparently delayed their grand coup 
until such time as our storming party approached 
them. For this purpose, the force I have before 
detailed embarked about half-past twelve o’clock, 
in three divisions of boats ; our batteries in the 
interim making a fine inspiriting row—shells and 
rockets plying brilliantly and well. A more gal- 
lant sight than our advance I cannot well imagine ; 
it would have made a fine picture. On our near- 
ing the stockade, the regnant stillness there was 
interrupted by a heavy but ill-directed fire upon us 
not long to endure! Minding it but as little as 
the schoolboy minds the thorn hedge he is deter- 
mined to overleap, we dashed on and landed, pre- 
pared to encounter a galling fire and a sella 
defence. But we were literally disappointed ; for 
they took to their wisest plan of running away, and 
we took Malown! It was, in truth, the shortest 
affair of the war, for they fled, abandoning their 

s, of which there were about forty ; and leay- 
ing their dead and wounded, amounting to about 
150, whilst our loss was still less, but one man 
killed and twelve wounded. A very considerable 
booty was captured, in hard cash not less than 
30,000 rupees’ worth of tickals, and about sixty 
horses, or rather ponies. But the cream of the 
jest was, that among the documents found, there 
snugly coiled up lay the identical treaty, prepared 
by the joint commissioners, in its primitive state. 
It had evidently never been sent to the emperor, 
and thus it presented itself to us, the ne plus ultra 
of Burman deceit. 

We were sitting at our ill-supplied mess break- 
fast-table a few days after this affair of Malown, 
when the adjutant entered. ‘‘ You are ordered on 
@ reconnoitring party in advance,” said he, ad- 
dressing me ; “* you are to proceed forthwith in 
command of two companies to a village called 
Mehglah, about ten miles hence, where it is 
reported that a body of the enemy, in charge of a 
considerable quantity of treasure, are loitering 
until the British troops have left Patanagoh, when 
it is their intention to occupy this post, reinforced 
by the runaways from Malown, who are lurking in 

e woods beyond the river. Your instructions 
are to put them to flight, if, as is said, they are 
few in number and the place assailable ; on the 
other hand, should you find they are in great 
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force, or have departed, you are directed to retire 
to Meengown, about four miles to your left, and 
on the banks of the river, where you will join a 
regiment, forming the advance of the army, and 
where the gun-boats are to assemble this after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* What, then, is the force at Mehglah supposed 
to amount to ?”’ 

“Not a hundred men; the object is to seize 
their treasure, and to rescue from their hands an 
of our troops who may be, as is suspected, in their 

wer. 

** Who accompany me ?”” 

‘* We can only spare you Franklin and Brand.”’ 

I was satisfied; for of all my juniors young 
Harry Brand was my favorite. He was a fine, 
manly boy of eighteen, full of fair promise, and 
distinguished by a calm, steadfast disposition, that 
secured him from the many trifling annoyances 
which are unsparingly reserved for the race of 
“ Griffins,’’ to whom he still belonged, for he had 
not been twelve months in India. He was, besides, 
of a generous and frank nature, and, though quiet 
and undemonstrative, imbued with those senti- 
ments which the frivolous are inclined to taunt 
as being “‘romantic,”’ though in fact they are 
scarcely ever wanting in high and noble charac- 
ters. Brand had soon discovered that there was 
sympathy between us, in more points than one; 
and he quickly learnt to confide in me all those 
little home and heart secrets which fill the bosoms 
of the young and the sensitive—secrets which I by 
no means despised nor disregarded, although, being 
his senior by some six or eight years, [ better 
knew how to conceal sentiments that have, it 
may be, too brief a hold on the principles of man- 
* kind. How we loved, after the long day’s weary 
march, to lay our mats side by side, under the 
shade of some leafy tree, where, apart from the 
others, we could talk of home, of our dear ones 
there, and of our hopes of rejoining them here- 
after, when, oh! faultless ambition of youth ! with 
laurels round our brows, we could tell them how 
thoughts of them cheered us amidst famine, dis- 
ease, and war, making even our mess of coarse 
rice and salt-fish pleasant to the taste, and our 
drink of bad water and worse arrack rich with the 
aroma of regal wines! Sometimes, too, Harry 
would give me rapid pencil-sketches of beloved 
scenes near his native Taunton, for he was a 
clever artist; and sometimes I would read to him 
certain sonnets and elegies, submitted to none but 
him, for I indulged myself in a faint belief of my 
poetic capabilities. Well do I recollect the sweet 
and gentle countenance which, pencilled on a 
card, he would show me as ——— a charming 
Emily, whilst I in turn would treat him to word- 
pictures of a no less fascinating Alice! But Harry's 
grand contentment lay in a small golden circlet— 
a plain ring containing a lock of the fair pag 
chestnut hair, which he constantly wore on his 
little finger, which, indeed, it fitted so closely that 
it was not easily to be severed from.it. 

But to return. Not many minutes had ed 
ere we were ready, and with a Burman gui e led 
between two privates preceding us, gayly defiled 
through the glady environs of Patanagoh, Our 
march was impeded by no obstacle, varied by no 
adventure ; and lying through a country whence 
the inhabitants had fled from advaneing foe and 
aggressive friend, presented no other features than 
that of deserted hamlets, devastated or neglected 
fields, and a few forsaken kioums, or monasteries. 
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When there, the guide announced our close prox- 
imity to the suspected village, and we divided our 
little arty in order to come upon it right and left, 
and all at once perceived that there was no con- 
cealing jungle around it, no signs of stockade or 
excavation near it; we were sensible of a degree 
of disappointment not at all to be wondered at. A 
close examination proved the place to be unin- 
habited ; a poor, decrepid man, literally unable to 
help himself to the draught of water and morsel 
of cold rice which had been placed near him in a 
wretched hovel, was the only creature to be seen. 
We added to the dying creature’s comforts, and 
from his few faltering words gleaned the apparently 
truthful information that no such force as had been 
reported had ever passed through Mehglah, the 
inhabitants of which had retreated inland, plun- 
dered and despoiled by the Burmese troops who 
had retired from Prome on the capture of that 
place. He lay there he said, waiting for death, 
and there was hardly a chance that he could again 
look upon the face of man! The tranquil apath 
with which the old man saw us depart pass 
strange emotions ; nor are such suggestings afford- 
ed in vain. They teach the enlightened Christian 
a lesson derived even from the darkness of P; 

ism, and whisper of the higher and holier serenity 
which is imparted to his last moments by that 
divine assurance of immortality which has a more 
stable foundation than is obtainable from the arid 
tenets of Boodh or Bramha! 

We had nothing to do now, but to get to Meen- 
gown, a short distance off, where we might expect 
to find the advance- of the army with the 
— ashore, and the gun-boats afloat. We 

ad plenty of time to do it in, and, as the day was 
at its strongest sun-heat, we determined to halt for 
a few hours ; and, the immediate neighborhood of 
Mehglah being filthy and disagreeable, we made 
for a deserted kioum, which the guide pointed out 
to us at a few stone-throws from the village, and 
on the direct route to Meengown. It stood on a‘ 
rising ground, that commanded a view of the river, 
whilst a few clumps of trees around it promised 
shelter from the scorching rays of the sun; whilst 
in the interior—not negligent of such precautions 
as behove all detached parties in an enemy’s coun- 
try—some of us might escape from the irritating 
dust, which a high hot wind was now driving in 
our faces, every now and then pracecys Be into 
the sky in those columnar masses which, like 
movable pillars of some strange substance, form 
so striking a feature in the sultry dry-wind sea- 
son of Oriental countries. Without any inten- 
tion of making a pun, I have used the word ‘ strik- 
ing.’’ Now, any one who has visited the East 
will corroborate the fact as regards the aggressive 
wer _ by those same perambulating obe- 
isks of dust ; which, originating no one can tell 
how, ascends in a swirl from the earth, over which, 
careering in capricious course, it sweeps up every- 
thing that comes in its way, from a leaf to a lizard, 
until all at once, with a dying sough, it subsides, 
as it rose, in mystery ; dispersing, heaven and the 
scientific only know how, for even as you mark its 
progress, rising from the ground till it soars up 
many feet above it, it breaks suddenly away in the 
air, whilst ‘‘ function is smothered in surmise” at 
its singular origif andend. The natives of Mal- 
abar call it kaatoo-peeshash, the wind-demon ; and 
I myself have seen it unroof the thatched bungalow 
of a brother subaltern in the twinkling of an eye ; 
whilst on another occasion it made with the 
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whole paraphernalia of a field officer, who was pre- 
paring for parade, and whose coat, sash, and belt 
were suspended on a screen outside his verandah, 
where he was dressing, when lo! enter the pee- 
shash, and, wheeling round the compound, comes 
upon the screen, whence instantly ravishing its 
military treasures, it carries them several furlongs 
up into the air, letting them descend on a huge 
tamarind tree on the parade, to the great admira- 
tion of all beholders ! 

As we approached the kioum, one of those 
things rose directly behind us, and, had we stood 
upon ‘ the order of our going,’’ marching in for- 
mal drill style, I have not a doubt but that it would 
have levelled some of us, and severed the ranks as 
completely as if we had been so much chaff or 
straw. But we speedily wheeled right and left to 
let it pass losingie, aad well it was no Burmans 
were by to attack us then, for our eyes were 
blinded with that pungent powder, which poor L. 
K. L. called ‘ sel in high spirits.” 

Our first object was to examine the kioum, which 
indeed we found to be as thorough a vacuum as 
was desirable. Sentries were posted, arms were 
piled, and the men permitted to rest. Their pro- 
visions of parched dal (a sort of pea), rice, sugar, 
and dates, required no cooking ; and a pretty foun- 
tain of pure water supplied us with drink. They 
had salt-fish too, and none was deficient in tobacco 
in some shape, whilst many contented themselves 
with a chew of betel. My faithful Madras servant, 
Malliapa (let me record his name, for during a 
space of a years he served me with an af- 
fectionate fidelity that might be oftener found in 
his race if due justice was done to it), had brought 
some cold meats, biscuit, and eau-de-vie; and 
Franklin and Brand were similarly attended and 
supplied ; so that, before many minutes were over, 
we were all snugly taking our ease, as best we 
could, not forgetting that, in the want of carpets 
and sofas to repose on, we should be thankful that 
we possessed mats, a boat-cloak or two, and the 
clean bamboo flooring of the kioum. Brand and I 
perambulated the large deserted place in a vain 
search for adventures ; we found nothing but here 
a heap of grain, there a mass of yams, and here 
and there an old box, an aged book, with leaves 
of palm-tree leaf, and binding of lacquered wood, 
sometimes gold-illumined, on opening which our 
eyes rested on picturesque, medizeval-looking char- 
acters, that were to us veritable mysteries. As we 
entered one little chamber, we perceived one of 
those huge Burmese cats, without a tail, which 
are peculiar to the country. The poor creature, 
albeit unused to white men, crept coaxingly 
towards me, rubbing its bright furry coat against 
my side, and mewing piteously, as if it demanded 
quarter. It had not a famished appearance by any 
means, but it nevertheless partook of the water 
which Brand brought it, preferring, however, the 
portion of salt-fish he had obtained for it from my 
orderly. Issuing strong injunctions against all 
caticide, we kept the playful and very tame animal 
with us until it was time to move; and, having 
rested a couple of hours, were again contending 
against unabated wind and undiminished dust. 

How trite it is to assert the trivial origin of tre- 
mendous effects! The acorn that produces the oak 
—the bush-hidden source of the wide-showing river 
—the little thin-skinned egg that ushers viperdom 
and venom to the world ! we were slowly } 
ging on, my maytee (servant), who happened to be 
near Brand and myself, suddenly said, 
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. es Dat poor cat, sar! Why master not bring 
im 1? 

** Well, I wish I had,” said Brand ; “ it will 
perish there, poor thing !”’ 

‘* Nonsense,”’ cried r; ‘*do you imagine that it 
has no private resources, no granary of mice, no 
aviary of sparrows, no secret larder sacred to cat- 
hood, and well stored with salted minnows ?”’ 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I wish I had taken it,’’ said he. 
**Do you know that was very like Emily’s cat, 
only, to be sure, that had a tail.’’ 

** Well, then, why not run back for it?” said I, 
like a fool as I was, for, after all, the cat might 
prove an incumbrance. ‘‘ We can mark time, or 
spend time in any other military manner for ten 
minutes, which will suffice to take you to the 
kioum and back again, if you make haste.” 

Off he ran, for his young limbs were supple and 
untired ; but he had scarcel = ere I repented 
having suggested such a foolish proceeding. The 
men, however, were pleased, laughing heartily, 
and liking him all the better for his brute-benevo- 
lence ; for our much-maligned and far from prop- 


erly appreciated Sepoys are a human race, among 


whom one rarely sees the practice of such barbar- 
ities as are so frequently oo by us white 
men on inoffensive animals. Nevertheless a strange 
feeling of dissatisfaction with myself came over 
me; there could be no danger—certainly not. 
We knew there were no bodies of the enemy near 
us, for the adjacent country was clear of brush, and 
all about the kioum was within scope of our vision. 
‘“* Well, I wish I had not let him go,” said I, 
suddenly halting the men and getting anxious, for 
more than ten minutes had expired, and we were 
now about half a quarter of a mile from the kioum. 
He had disappeared into the building some time 
before, and the Sepoys were joking about Brand 
Sahib and the beautiful Jil/ee (cat) which would be 
our only vot (booty) after our dowr (expedition in 
search of an enemy). 
** Soonno Sahib! 


Hear, sir,” said the native 


officer. It was a shot! the report of a pistol— 
Brand’s pistol !”’ 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!’’ cried Franklin, ‘‘ he has shot the 
eat.” Why did I shudder? What is that? A 
ery ‘—the shrill cry of a bird—for the wind would 
prevent us from ‘Tender any sounds that came 
from the kioum. Another moment and we were 
proceeding at a quick pace towards the building. 
After all, as we drew near, I felt ashamed of my 
apprehensions ; his delay might have been occa- 
sioned by some mere trifle ; he might have — 
or fallen through some crevice in those rickety 
bamboo floorings ; the pistol may have been dis- 
charged at a snake. However, here we were. I 
ordered the men to extend round the kioum in case 
of treachery ; and, taking with me about twenty, 
ascended the steps that led to the great hall. I 
had not far to go. On the very threshold, tied by 
cords to the bamboo pillar that formed part of the 
doorway, lay Brand, dead—I thought so; for he 
lay quite still upon his back, his cap had fallen off, 
blood clotted his hair and stained his brow, his 
eyes were closed, and his hands—Ah !—one of 
them is still bleeding, and, on closer inspection, I 
beheld, with amazed horror, that it had been de- 
prived of the fourth finger! ‘‘ He has shot it off,” 
thought I. No such thing. No gunshot wound 
ever bore this ap ; besides, the pistol is 

me! The little finger was cut off as cleanly as if 

y the amputating knife of a surgeon, and on the 
other there was no ring ! 




















A REMINISCENCE OF 


Harry 
though orders for a strict search of the building 


Brand was not meanwhile neglected, 


were immediately issued. The perpetrator of the 
deed could not be distant, unless some secret sub- 
terranean passage, leading from the kioum, had 
conveyed him away. By-and-by the deep swoon 
that held my friend, as by a chain, — to pass 
away ; there was a deep cut, as from a blow given 
by some blunt instrument, on his head. We washed 
away the blood, which, beginning again to ooze 
forth, we stopped as best we could with burnt rag. 
We gave him some brandy in water, and then he 
spoke, complaining of heavy sickness. We ban- 
daged up the finger with light ligatures ; for it did 
not bleed, and made haste to convey him outside 
the unlucky building. Time had passed, and a 
thorough but vain search was made, for no human 
being was discovered; so that we unanimously 
agreed that concealed passages under ground must 
be in existence, which we should but lose time in 
endeavoring to find. Harry Brand declared he 
could walk between myself and Franklin, but he 
was still faint and sick. 

**T care not for my finger,” said he, ‘ but Em- 
ily’s ring !”’ 

As we once more departed from the monastery, 
the loud curses of the Sepoys, and then a huzza of 
vengeance, aroused us. ‘* Dekho, dekho, Sahiban ! 
Behold, gentlemen, may the murderer and _ his 
wizard cat burn!”” And, lo! in their disappointed 
rage, they had set fire to the edifice, which was 
soon enveloped in the flames. A glorious sight it 
made, as we strode from it, in the open and bare 
country, the fiery element streaming from point to 
point, and shining through the n scattered 
groups of trees that stood about, like millions on 
millions of red, hissing, gigantic serpents. 

Harry’s story was brief enough. He could not 
find the cat where he had left it, and descended to 
the ‘little cell where first we had seen it, but it 
was not there ; and, having spent some time in a 
vain search, he was retracing his steps. Just as 
he was about leaving the kioum, he perceived a 
dark recess in a corner, and, when stooping down 
to inspect it, the sound of footsteps fell on his 
ears. He suspected nothing more than that one 
of us had followed him, until he saw two Burmese 
spring from behind a pillar, and then he attempted 
to rise from the half-kneeling position in which he 
was ; but as they advanced threateningly towards 
him, he presented his pistol and fired it at the 
very moment when he fel. levelled by a blow from 
the club which one of them carried. Without a 
word they bound him, and tried to wrench the 
ring from his fingerin vain. He was then sensible 
of a keen pain in his hand, and sank into insensi- 
bility. We could not but wonder that they had 
left fim alive ; doubtless, in their hurry and fear 
of surprise, they cared not, so that they escaped, 
whether he died at once, or lay there to perish. 
They might have contemplated, too, the possibility 
of our returning in search of him, and retreated 
with all speed to their mysterious hiding-place, 
taking with them finger, ring, and pistol. 

We reached Meengown before the sudden twi- 
light of Ava had darkened into night; and an 
agreeable surprise awaited us in the sight of our 
own regiment, sent to cover the pioneers, as ad- 
vanced guard. The services of our worthy Scotch 

were soon called upon, and his bulletin 
was not of a startling nature. Harry Brand’s 
head was by no means of a perilous softness, nor 
were his hurts dangerous; though it must be 
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confessed that the somewhat inglorious loss of his 

finger inflicted no inconsiderable wound upon his 
ride. ‘*Oh, Rob!’’ whispered he, as he swal- 
owed a composing draught administered to him 

by old MacD——, ‘‘ Oh, Rob! how can I ever tell 
mily that I lost her ring in a—cat-hunt?’’ 

Four days thereafter we were some thirty miles 
beyond Meengown, Brand being, all but his digit, 
as well as ever. It was again a day of hot wind, 
and we were sitting, after our rough dinner, be- 
neath the shade of a huge tree, round which we 
had placed the canvass walls of a tent, in order to 
exclude as much of the dust as was possible. It 
was evening, and we were discussing the prob- 
able issue of the next day’s march, when we heard 
the clatter of horsemen, and made our exit from 
the tempo mess-house supplied by tree and 
tent, to see what was going on. It was a party 
of troopers belonging to the governor-general’s 
body-guard, which had gone on a reconnoitring 
excursion, during which they had surprised a body 
of the enemy’s infantry, amounting to about 400, 
which they apg c d, broke, and routed, 
sabring near y one fourth of the force opposed to 
them. As they drew near we saw that they re- 
tained about a dozen prisoners ; and they were not 
many paces from us, when suddenly up whirled 
one of our old puzzlers, a peeshash, right in front of 
them, as if determined to bar their progress. The 
horses, nearly blinded, swerved right and left to 
avoid the dust ; while one of the captives, takin 
advan’ of the momentary confusion, dashed 
away, slap, into the very centre of the whirlwind ! 
Bold as the movement was, it failed of success ; 
for the peeshash, now increased in volume and 
strength, fairly lifting the wretch off his feet, and, 
again levelling him with the earth, passed on, 
carrying with it the Burman’s turban, and ad- 
vancing to where we stood. We were ready to 
make a start from the dusty encounter, when all 
at once the impetus that urged it on became ex- 

nded, and, widening into a weak circumference, 
it gave forth its final gust, depositing the turban 
almost at Harry Brand’s feet. 

“A treasure, Harry !’’ cried our sturdy old ma- 
jor ; ‘‘at all events something tangible, which is 
more than can be said for that spectral cat at 
Mehglah, which the Sepoys swear was no other 
than one of the witches of Ava, and not percep- 
tible to touch outside of the kioum.”’ 

Harry Brand did not seem in the least disposed 
to inspect the dirty-looking head-gear of the pris- 
oner, who was already safely conveyed away b 
the troopers. But Malliapa, my servant, wit 
more curiosity and less fastidiousness, picking it 
up, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Sahib! what is 
this'—here one jewel! Oh, Sahib! see, Mr. 
Brand’s ring !”’ 

In fact, there it glittered in pure gold and bright 
hair, Harry Brand’s ring—Emily’s ring—tacked 
into the inner fold of the Burman’s turban, 
amongst a mass of tobacco leaves! On close in- 
spection a few bloodmarks were visible on the 
golden circle, which suggested to Malliapa the 
possibility that the remaining interstices of the 
turban might conceal Brand Sahib’s finger; but 
we laughed as he shook his head, saying—‘‘ No, 
sar, that dam teef make cat eat ’m!’’ 

Great was Harry’s delight—great the general 


astonishment ; and on the following day the Bur- 
man confessed that he and his co: ie, hidden, 
as we surmised, in an underground ~where 


provisions were stored up by the Phongis, (or 
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monks,) had watched our departure and Harry’s 
return, and, seeing him intent on searching for 
something, made up their minds to attack him 
and despoil him of pistol and ring. They seized 
him, bound him, and unable otherwise to deprive 
him of the ring, with one of those 

dahs, or wood-knives, which every Burman carries 
in his belt, they severed the finger from his hand, 
nor would have spared his life but that the sounds 
of the returning detachment terrified them into 
instant flight. Safe in their retreat, they were, 
however, nearly stifled there ere long. The burn- 
ing edifice compelled them to abandon their con- 
cealment, which they left, expecting to fall into 
the hands of the avenging lish. But they 
were for the time safe; we had moved off, and 
destiny reserved the restoration of Harry Brand’s 

ing to another day—that of their capture. 

y friend is now a general officer. I saw him 
the other day at the Oriental Club. ‘‘ Rob,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ my wife wishes you to dine with us next 
Monday. It is the anniversary of our marriage, 
and Emily has never yet complained of the loss of 
my finger—seeing that I still preserve her ring !”’ 

And Alice'—oh, Alice! Yes, reader, Alice 
married one day, and died some years ago of her 
third set of twins. But I never saw her again, 
and for the life of me I cannot remember the color 
of her eyes. 





- From Fraser’s Magazine. 
TO THE SCABIOUS, * THE FLOWER OF REGRET. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF BORGES DE BARROS. 


Vem ca, minha companheira, 
Vem triste e mimosa Flor. 


Swket, mournful flower, companion mine, 
Come to my heart, and cherished be : 
The darksome hue of grief is thine, 
But grief itself abides in me. 


Receive my kiss, my cold, sad kiss, 
Though Melancholy’s seal it prove, 
It glows not with the warmth of bliss, 
ut yields the tenderness of love. 


Where did my loved one touch thy spray? 
Where did her lips thy petals bless? 
There, too, a gentle touch I ’Il lay, 
There, too, an earnest kiss I ’ll press. 


She sent thee, emblem of regret, 
Her heart’s interpreter to be : 
Then wither not! I’d fain forget 
That love can fade, frail flower, like thee. 


As beautiful as e’en thou art 
Is she to whom my vows I pay ; 
But sad my fate, if in her heart 
Love, with thy bloom, should fade away. 


Thou, when she culled thee, on her breast 
Wouldst fain have died thy fragrant death ; 
I at her feet would eount me blest 
To sigh away my latest breath. 


Far from the shade where oft to woo 
Thee, Zephyr came from genial skies, 
Thou feel’st—ah ! not the summer dew— 
But tears that rain from mourners’ eyes. 


* The French call the Seabious “‘ The Widow’s Flower :” 
La Fleur des Veuves. 








TO THE SCABIOUS.—TWILIGHT MEDITATIONS. 


Ill-fated flower !—yet far more fraught 
With grief than thine must be my doom ; 
Bey. did my loved one tell thee nought, 
hen sending me thy emblem bloom ? 


Couldst thou but know how exquisite 
Is love, with all its tenderness, 
Its timid hope, its calm delight— 
Then, then its sorrows mightst thou guess. 


What have I said? Sweet flower, forget 
My words, or from the world conceal ; 
°T is treason to fond Love’s regret 
Its hallowed myst’ries to reveal. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
TWILIGHT MEDITATIONS. 


I rove at the twilight hour to think 

Of that city above, whose battlements 

Are dazzling bright with the noon-day beam, 
Without e’en a cloud or a shade to be seen. 


That better land ‘‘ is no distant place,’’ 

Quite hid from the gaze of our mortal race, 

For ‘‘ Faith’’ is the glass its glories to show, 

And ‘ Love’’ makes our hearts responsive to glow. 


We strive, but in vain, to catch a note 

Of the seraphs’ song on its breeze that floats, 

Yet the ‘* Theme’’ is granted us here to learn, 

The flame that fills theirs, o’er our hearts may burn. 


‘* For worthy the Lamb, who was slain,’’ they sing ;] 
For us too the respanse we now may bring, 

And methinks the chorus of the sky 

Is swelled by our heart-felt melody. 


Surely the peace that is granted us here 
Is something like heavenly atmosphere, 
Welling our hearts with streams of joy, 
Thus vying with angels in their employ. 


When fixing our gaze on that glorious One, 

We strive to say, ‘‘ Father, Thy will be done,”’ 
Though faint be the effort, and trembling the tone, 
°T will fall in the censer that Jesus doth own. 


I love thus at twilight to take harp in hand, 

And lisp but the notes of that happy land, 

For soon shall the midnight of Time pass away, 
And then, oh ! how joyful ! shall dawn endless day. 


O come, Holy Spirit, the comforter given, 
To bind up the weary—and to seal us for Heaven ; 
Thy influence we crave, thy peace with us bide, 
And visit us ever at the still even-tide. 

March 10, 1852. B. N. 





Unote Tom’s Casin.—We are informed by Messrs. 
Jewett & Company, the publishers of the above thril- 
ling work, that they are now printing the fiftieth 
thousand copies, making one hundred thousand vol- 
umes issued in eight weeks! This is without a pre- 
cedent in the history of book-publishing in this coun- 
try. The demand continues without abatement. Our 
readers can judge of the labor of producing so great 
a number of books in so short a time, when informed 
that it has taken 3000 reams of medium paper, 
weighing 30 Ibs. to the ream—90,000 Ibs. of paper ; 
and that three or four of Adams’ power-presses have 
been kept running at the most rapid rate, day and 
night, stopping only on the Sabbath ; and that from 
125 to 200 bookbinders have been constantly at work 
in binding. Weight of bovks when bound about 
110,000 Ibs. or 55 tons. These have been principally 
transported in small boxes or packages by Messrs. 
Kinleys & Co. and Thompson & Co.’s expresses. What 
could have been done towards transporting so large & 
number of packages in so short a time, only a few 
years since ?>—.NVew York Independent. 











